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seems necessary to say a few words by way of preface 
and explanation. 


The following numbers of a paper, entitled ‘‘ THE 
Cossack Post,” and aspiring to be the “Journal of 
‘B’ Squadron, Paget’s Horse,” were written chiefly during a 
sojourn of some five months at De la Rey’s Farm, Lichten- 
berg, in the Western Transvaal. For this period we were cut off 
from all communication with the outside world, except by native 
“runners” from Mafeking, and not the least disagreeable result was 
the cessation of the newspaper and parcel mails, and a consequent 
total lack of reading matter. 


In fact, it was beastly dull. The Boers, of course, we had 
always with us—we saw them round us almost every day—but they 
seldom came near enough for conversation, and their attentions 
were confined mainly to sniping our pickets and keeping us awake 
at night. 


THE Cossack Post came into existence to ‘‘supply a long-felt 
want.” It was written mostly in a violent hurry, under conditions 
which many people would be disposed to consider decidedly adverse, 
and with no thought of subsequent publication. Indeed, so 
ephemeral was its nature that some of the allusions could not now 
be explained, even by the writer. And its preservation at all is 
probably due to the fact that it was written in a book—a ledger— 
which was the only form of paper:procurable. 


The absence of much reference to the war is explained by the 
circumstance that that was the last thing anyone desired to hear 
about. We had some exciting times, but it did not occur to us to 
describe them to ourselves. From the point of view of a reader who 
was not there—if such a phenomenon should appear 
haps, a pity. 


this is, per- 


1V 


The shortcomings are many and obvious. Special indulgence is 
asked towards such trifles as grammar and style, (even the spelling is 
not guaranteed !)—and the poetry. The garrison was not blessed with 
even a minimus poet. But poetry of some sort was absolutely 
necessary, and, of the few contributions which were received, by far 
the larger number consisted of poetry. This fact will doubtless 
provide the student of human nature with food for reflection. And 
everything which was received, went in! 


But it has been thought better to publish it as it stands, with all 
its blushing errors thick upon it ; since to re-edit or re-write it would 
destroy its character and deprive it of those quaint crudities which 
are, perhaps, its chief charm. 


And so it is hoped that those into whose hands it may chance to 
come, while retaining the right to plume themselves on their powers 
of penetration of its many glaring deficiencies, will have the charity 
to credit the Editor with a like perspicacity. 


Lonpon, /wly, 1901. 
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LOSCON TRIB UT ORS: 


CONTRIBUTORS must give their real names as well as a xom de 
plume (if they wish to make use of the latter), not necessarily for 
publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Contributions will Nor be paid for, authors being reminded that 
the assured immortality of their work should be sufficient recom- 


pense. 


All suggestions, courteously worded, will be gratefully received. 


OUR DEBUT. 
Ir is thought that the garrison should possess a paper. 


The fact that anyone should have such thoughts is 
surely, in itself, sufficient justification for the appear- 
ance of Tur Cossack Post. So we will dispense with 
the apologies and proceed to the preliminary trumpet 
blowing, customary on such occasions, though per- 
formances on that instrument might seem rather out 
of place here, where even buglers are somewhat at a 


A 
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discount. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
merely observing that we have engaged, at incredible 
expense, the services of the most brilliant writers on 
this outpost; that the paper will be of a very high 
class indeed ; that nothing shall appear in its columns 
which could bring a blush to the cheek of anyone—not 
even a Quarter-master ‘Sergeant ; that its literary 
style will aim at being that of the most approved 
models—that is, it will endeavour to combine the 
studied moderation of a ‘“ Daily Telegraph” reporter 
with the severe simplicity of Miss Marie Corelli ; and 
that, as the latter might remark, it shall overwhelm- 
ingly exceed, and utterly and immeasurably excel in 
exalted and ornate (yet not too diffuse and exuberant) 
phraseology and diction (and which will make dimly 
perceptible depths and deepnesses of the most cryptic 
and unfathomable subtlety), in splendour, gorgeous- 
ness, richness, opulence and magnificence, anything 
that has hitherto been attempted in all the sublunary 
realms of psychological, transcendental, and _ philo- 
sophical interstellar terrestrial nothingness. Se/ah. 


Finally, we appeal to an exceptionally gifted 
circle of: readers to yield us of their intellectus 
store choice morsels of wit and wisdom, so that 
when the hardy campaigner shall return, at a ripe 
old age, to his native shores and shall have unpacked 
his modest kit-bag, he may regard with pride and 
satisfaction his bookshelves stocked with bound 
volumes of THE Cossack Post. 
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Peels LER SDA SPAMPHERT: 


ABRAHAM WILFRID PLANTAGENET JEWILLIKINS sat on 
a sofa in a house in Piccadilly and sighed. 


Outside the rain was falling fast, the snow lay deep 
upon the ground. The sun, riding in all his majesty 
in the cloudless firmament, lit up the parched and 
dusty sward in the park opposite, rejoicing the hearts 
of the little birds carolling amidst the trees. Buses, 
omnibuses, cabs and bicycles thundered through the 
stinging hailstorm along the now deserted thorough- 
fare, and ever and anon, through the sunlit air, and 
above the noise of the street, ascended the cries of 
the newsboys thrusting their pulpy wares under the 
umbrellas and into the faces of the passers-by. All 
was hushed and still. 


Abraham Wilfrid Plantagenet Jewillikins sat on a 
sofa and sighed. There also sat on the sofa—at 
least, not exactly oz the sofa, but sort of helping 
A. W. P. J. to sit on it—Maude Ethelberta Evelina 
Beechump. Coyly she laid her old-golden head on 
his shoulder. ‘‘Why sigh’st thou? Quedle est la 
matiere ?” she asked softly, “tell me about thine 
own sweet self.” Nothing loth, he answered, “Of 
what shall I tell? Of what exploits shall I speak ? 
Shall I tell thee how I, a magnificent stripling of 
6 ft. 5 in. in my hat—or was it 5 ft. 6 in. ?—won the 
Long Jump at Oxford in my first term with a splendid 
jump of no less than 8 ft.? Or how, in the annual 
Boatrace, when stroke fainted under his thwart at 
Putney Bridge, I, standing on the funnel of the 
umpire’s launch, sprang over the starting-gate into the 

AD 2 
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Swaying craft, lifted the prostrate oarsman in my arms 
-and tossed him into the Press boat ; then, divesting 
myself of waistcoat and silk hat, flung myself on to 
his sliding seat, seized his scull, and paddled away for 
dear life, till, bow leaning over and whispering in my 
ear, ‘Let's quicken,’ [ did so, and, with parched 
lips and eyes fixed on the goal, I pulled the gallant 
ship first past the post at Mortlake, and of all that 


crew of eight men and a boatswain none pulled a 
faster stroke than I ?” 


He paused. 'M. Ev E: Bo *was*snorings) Shemhag 
heard it before. He hit her square between the eyes 
with all the “ aplomb” of a practised boxer. Then he 
resumed, ‘‘Or how, on my moor in -Scotland, where 
the grouses build their nests in the topmost trees, 
many atime and oft have | brought off a ‘left and 
right —perchance a Welsh rabbit with the left barrel, 
a Scotch woodcock with the right? Or hooked a 
whiting, and landed him, after playing him for five 
hours in the limpid streams of my Highland home. 
Or how, in the cricket match at Lord’s Oval, playing 
for the II Zingari against the famous Hurlingham 
team, I bowled out all the eleven men of the other 
side, and then, going in to bat ‘last wicket down,’ 
carried my bat for a faultless double century or ‘ pair 
of spectacles?’ Or how, in the Boer War——” 
Maude Ethelberta, etc., nudged his ear tenderly, 
“ Darling,’ she whispered, ‘I’ve stcod a good deal 
with the patience of a hen-archangel, but the Boer 
War is really a bit too thick.” He frowned. ‘“ Then 
of what in Heaven’s name shall we talk ?” he asked 
bitterly. ‘‘I was about to tell you of my experiences 
as a C.LV." “"Yes, but I] read* the «papers “lemens 
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talk of Lov-v-v-v-E,” she murmured. ‘“ Ha!” he cried, 
“the honeymoon! We will go to Margate!” Maude 
FE. E. Beechump sprang up—I mean off—and clapped 
her feet with childish glee. She liked the idea of 


being seen walking down the Jetty with a Peer. 


“But your father?” he asked anxiously. For her 
father was an Army Contractor, and intended his 
daughter to marry a Crowned Head. ‘“// vous 
donnera des haricots,’ she sighed, trying to soften 
the blow with her best boarding-school French. 
“ But that will be all right, Abram, dearest ; I know 
something about his last consignment of caviare to the 
troops in South Africa which would ruin him if it 
became public.” ‘“ That is well,” he said, and made a 
note of her last remark in a diamond-studded ledger 
he carried in his vest pocket for the purpose. ‘ And 
your mother?” he pursued. She sighed, for the 
fourteenth time that afternoon. ‘‘ Why do you sigh ?” 
he demanded fiercely, “are you keeping anything 
from me? Is your mother quite healthy? Has she 
ever suffered from housemaid’s knee?” She wagged 
her head in sign of negation. ‘‘ Or whooping cough?” 
Another wag. ‘“ Tonsilitis, then?” ‘ No.” ‘Con- 
sumption?’ She drooped her head, but made no 
reply. He leaped into the air and alighted again, 
with surprising accuracy, on the same sofa. ‘Tell me 
the whole truth,” he wailed, burying his hands in_ his 
head. She began, very slowly, like a child compelled 
to recite at a Christmas party—‘‘ Three years ago my 
mother was troubled with bad health. She complained 
of pains in the back and loins. She could not get 
sleep at night. She lost her appetite, and when she 
awoke in the morning she had a nasty taste in her 
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mouth. She tried many remedies without avail 
A. W. P. J. groaned aloud.’ ‘“ But,” Maude Ethelberta 
and Co. went on triumphantly, “last month a friend 
persuaded her to try a bottle of Mother Beagle’s 
Sooth 


Abraham Wilfrid Plantagenet Jewillikins swooned 
away. Maude Ethelberta Evelina Beechump seized 
a magnum of raw brandy which dangled at her 
chatelaine and held it to his nostrils. 


He revived, hurled himself through the 4-inch plate- 
glass window, and disappeared from view. 


Ae AS Ve AN NE, Me 
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He was picked up a mangled corpse, and M. E. E. B. 
knew, what she had long suspected, that A. W. P. J. 


“travelled” for Jolloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
(ADVT. 


ELE MONE Ys SNORE le 


Tue Currency Question is the most baffling and 
intricate problem with which the Financiers of the 


Community are confronted. It is known that the 
supply of gold and silver coinage two months ago was 


ample for the ordinary needs of commerce, and the brisk 
transactions of the provision market ensured its free 
circulation. But, with the gradual depletion of stocks, 
the stream of coin began to flow more sluggishly, and 
a course of daring and illegitimate speculation has 
resulted in the locking up of vast sums in the hands of a 
few speculators, who are unable or unwilling to disgorge. 
Thus it comes about that everybody is (supposed 
to be) solvent, yet nobody can pay for anything. 
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Temporary relief was afforded by the importation 
of a large consignment of specie by Messrs. S—rg——nt- 
s-n and W-Il--ms-n, the Government Agents, for 
the purpose of making payments on account to the 
Government creditors, who form the bulk of the 
community. But the stagnatory influences alluded 
to again set to work, and our condition is as bad as 
before. It is felt that something must be done to 
meet this state of things. The question is, what ?. 
Will the Government help us and issue ‘“ Money” 
pores We have heard ofthis, .but not ‘yet 
seen the notes. Another suggestion is that the 
Canteen book-debts should be transmuted on to 
promissory notes of the respective debtors and put 
upon the bill-market as negotiable instruments, re- 
payable on the raising of the siege. Many causes 
would induce variations of their face value, and 
drawings on them would afford full scope to the 
talents of those eminent financiers, Messrs. Maggotts 
and Bird. Failing this, we shall be reduced to the 
primitive system of barter. The best media of 
exchange would be onions or rum-tots, but both 
~ have their drawbacks. The bulk of the first is not 


M-c-n-ch--’s Preserved Foodstuffs, 
As supplied in the following 50 qualities :— 
No. To the Food Experts of the War Office. 

To the Royal Family. 
Samples. 

»5 4-20. To Purchasers for Cash. 

21-49. 1o other: Purchasets. 

fy iter To the Army in South Africa. 
Private Thomas Atkins writes :— 

“With immorals and M-c-n-ch--a feller can go nowhere and 

* do nothink.” 
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easily ascertainable, while the second is, as coinage, 
liable to an indefinite falsification which could only 
be checked by a process which would seriously affect 
the value of the coin. 


OUR WEEKLY.MENU. 


(LirrLte Dinners For Tiny Tummies.) 


Hors @aeuvres. | Biscuit impossible a manger. 


Caviare au Canatlle. 
Huitres dela Rey. 


Savoury. 


Diables a bicyclette. 


Consommeé ala Trekoxtaile. 


Fromage allant a pied — 


Poisson @ Avril. POE pe 

Entrée. FRI 

. Cotelettes d@ Agneau @ Fiver. ) i 

C 4 bia ‘ Pommes de la Mer Morte. 

Releve. ‘mar. | 

Beuf au taureau de Compagnie | Vins: Champagne de Chateau 

a Z 3 , 
@ Armour de Chicago. . a’Espagne. Cuvte 1902. 


Pommes de terre tmaginatres. 


Liqueur: Rhum arrosé. 


a aed 


CATLES Paw AKeeN EV: 


De Wet is completely cut off and surrounded, on all 
but four sides, at Weissnichtwo, a little place north- 
east of Pretoria. ? 


a 


ATHUE TG] COME sae @in: 


We hear that a competition will shortly take place 
for proficiency in various athletic exercises. Our 
sporting tipster offers the following selections :— 
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Lree-Climbing, S-nd-rs-n. 

Drawing the Long Bow, F-rg-ss-n. 

Long-Distance Challenging, The Terrible Turk. 

Cleaving the “ Turk’s” lead, (No entries at time of 
going to press.) 

Resting in Various Positions, F-rr-st-r. 

Pigeon Shooting, K-s-l. 

hiding the Fligh Florse, Buttons. 

Carrying Arms, B-rg-ss. | 

Whist—Playing against Time, \W-rn-. 

Playing Bumble Puppy, B-m-s. 

Digging for Worms, Buttons. 


Pe Bod 
OU Re eRe CO VIE Essel Ou: 


If an Imperial Yeoman is worth rs. 3a. per diem, 
and a B.-P. Policeman is valued at 1os., subsequently 
reduced to 5s., divide the remainder by the years and 
days of the former’s sojourn before the arrival of the 
latter ; find the proportionate meanness of the Govern- 
ment, and reduce to fractions of a tickey. 


For the best-solution of the above problem we will 


give :— 


1 handsome Gent’s gold-plated safety bicycle, 
complete with wheels and -steering apparatus, 
Value, £50!! i el 

OR 
1 tin of Maconochie’s Apricot Jam, 


specially designed for consumption ! ! 


IO 
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( ASSOCIATION.) 


On Friday, “The Fighting Fifths” beat 
Squadron,e td: Oo On salou 


a es 


5 DO Re P Rip oil bale Te geay ns 


De Wet has appeared at Clackton-on-Sea. 


St--rt T-Ib-t, 3-1 (t & 0). 


(t & o). 


On Es BE Tait Gavi Riri 


BisHopric OF LONDON. 


W-nn-net-n Ingr—m, 2-1 (t & o). 
eee 


VERSE. 
THE CORPORAL. 
Air :—“ If you want to be popular.” 


A man who holds a Corporal’s position, 
Your pity may very well claim, 

For everyone must have the easiest picket ; 
And, if not, the Corporal’s to blame. 


But here’s a suggestion— 

Quite open to question, 

If the Corp’ral considers it wrong— 
I think if he’ll do it, 
He never would rue it, 

T’would make him a favourite strong. 


If he wants to be popular, pop-u-lar, pop-u-lar, 
Worshipped by Non-Coms and men, 
Then abolish all guards, 
And let us play cards ; 


And won’t he be popular then! 
Cynicus. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1901. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


CONTRIBUTORS must give their real names as well as a vom de 
plume (if they wish to make use of the latter), not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Contributions will Nor be paid for, authors being reminded that the 
assured immortality of their work should be sufficient recompense. 


Contributions must reach the Editor of /ater than Monday in 
each week, for insertion in that week’s issue. In the case of 
sketches or caricatures, contributors will greatly oblige by giving 
previous notice to the Editor of their intentions. 


OUR Ce ELON: 


Tue first number of THe Cossack Post has appeared 
and, presumably, been read—and we survive. We 
have a suspicion that the verdict most frequently to 
be heard pronounced on it was: ‘‘ Why, / could write 
something better than that!” 


Precisely. We haven't the smallest doubt of it. 
And that happens to be exactly what we want. you to 
do. So “roll up!” to employ the vernacular of the 
veldt. 
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We have been favoured with a considerable amount 
of correspondence, to reproduce all of which would 
take up this entire number. We venture, therefore, 
to remind correspondents that letters take up a good 
deal of space, must always contain some unnecessary 
words, and are, perhaps, the least attractive form in 
which to present their views, except where they deal 
with definite subjects of controversy. 


We propose to deal here with letters containing 
criticisms on the first number. One correspondent 
accuses us of ‘abusing Miss Marie Corelli,” and 
proceeds to remark that we might devote our next 
article to “something better than cheap sneers at an 
universally-admired authoress. A woman, too!” We 
have carefully inspected the first number, but have 
failed to find a word of abuse of Miss Marie Corelli ; 
and we are also at a.loss to appreciate the exact 
meaning of our correspondent’s last observation, our 
experience of authoresses having hitherto been con- 
fined exclusively to those who were: women too. “But 
when women write books they must expect to be 
treated on the same footing as their male companions. 
And we owe it to ourselves to assert that our views on 
the writings of the lady in question would be precisely 
the same had they been written: by aman. — As to the 
“ cheapness ”—well, we don’t pretend, or even aspire, 
to be anything but cheap. Miss Marie: Corelli does. 
We are told that everything which exists, exists fora 
purpose ; consequently that lady fulfils a like destiny, 
and we are interested to learn that hers is:so successful 
as to secure universal admiration. Nevertheless, we 
have a right to our opinion. And we consider her 
writing to be ‘‘cheap,” in a strictly literary sense that 
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is, for her glorified “‘ Penny Dreadfuls,” as they seem 
to us, cost 5s. 11a. more than the other variety. Just 
as we considered cheap, for instance, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's hydraulic efforts at tragedy in the ‘“ Sign of 
the Cross”; which impression was by no means 
lessened, but rather strengthened, by that actor’s 
employment of the adventitious aids of a low-necked 
dress and gold football boots. 


Another correspondent is of opinion that our time 
would be better employed in making the paper ‘“ what 
it professes to be, a ‘ Journal of B Squadron,’ etc., 
instead of being so awfully funny.” We are glad we 
are awfully funny. And we confess our sub-title is 
rather an ambitious one, and should be most glad of 
assistance to live up to it. And so, if our correspon- 
dent will kindly undertake to supply us with a weekly 
epitome of all the events of absorbing interest which 
are daily taking place here, we shall be charmed to 
offer him the foremost place on the Permanent Staff 
(of the paper). 


Another correspondent writes to point out that the 
moiciewentitied {Ay Latter-Day Pamphlet,” is not all 
it should be. ‘‘Some errors have crept in,” he says 
and he goes on to make some scathing observations, 
the gist of which are contained in the final remark 
that the writer is “evidently no sportsman.” We 
have spoken to the author of the article, and he is too 
crushed to reply. 


eee ee 


Considerations of time and space make it impossible 
to do more than make bare mention of the attack on 
the town on Sunday, though we hope to be able to 
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give some account of it in our next issue. Meanwhile, 
we may surely congratulate Paget’s in general, and 
this outpost in particular, on having got off so cheaply. 


a 


Some of our readers appear to have taken our 
“dinner” of last week for a conundrum, masquerading 
asa menu. We hadn't quite regarded it in that light, 
still it might bear that interpretation, and we hasten 
to state, in response to numerous queries, that those 
who gave as the solution the answer that the dinner 
consisted really only of bully beef, biscuits, and 
watered rum were right. 


Se 


The Ecclesiastical Betting Market appears to 
become more and more engrossing. Indeed, as the 
“Turk” was heard to remark the other day, when a 
column does condescend to come this way the gallant 
members of the relieving force will be greeted by the 
war-worn and famine-stricken inhabitants with loud 
cries of ‘‘ Who’s the new Bishop of London ?” 


— —— 


The following story of Major P-g-t may be new to 
some, and in any case seems worth preserving. It 
was near Schweizer-Reneke, and we were standing 
about, dismounted, while a house was being searched 
for arms. A horse belonging to a trooper suddenly, 
and without any warning, trod violently on his toes, 
in that light-hearted manner the noble animal invari- 
ably adopts on such occasions. “ Blank! Blank!! 
Blankety! Branxk!! BLANK!!!” observed the 
trooper. The Major slowly raised his glass to his 
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ey eeance. fixed shin, le think,~ he said) inhis 
most sonorous tones, ‘‘I think that the occurrence of 
which | have just been a witness undoubtedly called 
for some slight murmur of dissent, but not, zo/, I 
EMnk, 1Or sucha serious oath as “Blank! Blank!! 


Blankety!. Branx!! BLANK!!!” 


——— +. 


De eNO IN: 


A cad is a man you don't want to know. 
A snob is a man who doesn't want to know you. 


Contentment is a temporary forgetfulness of what 
we should like next. 


Equality is an agreeable theory which proves that 
we are equal to our superiors and superior to our 
equals. 


GORRESPONDENCE, 
The Editor, THe Cossack Post, De la Rey’s Farm. 


Dear Sir,—May I invite, through the medium of 
your valuable and widely-read journal, a_ friendly 
correspondence on a subject that has of late been a 
eitrcenoOl oreat anxiety to.me. Off, in the ““stlly 
watches of the night,’ have I pondered (having 
nothing else to do), asking myself in vain for an 
answer to the riddle ; oft have I questioned my bosom 
pal on the same subject, and sought for enlightenment 
from the depths of his massy intellect, but in vain. 
The question arose in this wise. Casting my mind 
back over my school days, and trying to think of all 
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my old schoolfellows, I was suddenly struck by the 
small percentage of married men among them. 
Naturally, I wondered why? Mot because they 
have not arrived at years of discretion ; zo¢ because 
they are not endowed with a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods ; zo¢ because they are unable to offer position. 
What, then, is the reason? The answer must be 
sought in another direction. Could it be that the 
fault lay with the fair sex ? Perish the thought! But 
the more I strove to banish the hideous thought, the 
more it would obtrude itself. Let us then calmly and 
without bias review the situation, for I can assure you, 
my gentle readers, it bids fair to become one of the 
burning questions of the day, and it is my firm con- 
viction that ere we are half-way through the present 
century the question of marriage will be legislated for 
and made a question by which Governments will be 
shaken to their foundations. You have all heard of 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry—‘“ Don't!” 
Never was there a truer case of multum in parvo. 
Ah! there spoke the great mind, though only uttered 
by an Eton schoclboy of some fifteen summers (fact). 
How is it, I ask, that the Divorce Court is yearly 
becoming more and more crowded ? How is it that 
the population of England is ceasing to advance by 
leaps and bounds? How is it that bachelors are ever 
on the increase ? How is it that the age of those that 
do marry 1s ever on the increase? Is it that man is 
rapidly becoming disillusioned—this idol that he has 
set upon a pedestal and worshipped for so many 
centuries has been discovered to have only ‘feet of 
clay’? Does the woman or girl of to-day appeal to 
man as a helpmeet and companion, or as a v7val? In 
almost every walk of life man finds himself opposed 
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by members of the gentler (?) sex—commerce, law, 
medicine, and even in athletics. Small wonder then 
that he pauses and asks himself if this is the being he 
has been taught to revere as the embodiment of all 
that is sympathetic, modest and gentle. He says, and 
with cause, ‘‘Is. this the angel who is to turn my 
diggings into a home, be a mother to my children, 
share my anxieties and joys?” No; he finds, on the 
contrary, that when she is not reading hard, breaking 
Mr. Jones’ record on her bike (hateful word), or 
smoking cigarettes at her club (forsooth), she is 
parading herself in the latest ‘‘ creation” from Worth, 
the cost of which would buy him three or four suits, 
Does she ever think when he comes home from a 
hard day in the city that he would like a rest 2? Oh, 
dear no! indeed, he is made to escort her to a theatre, 
or, worst of all, to Mrs. Fitzbattleaxe’s dance, for which 
she has just got “such a duck of a frock!” Should 
he demur, he is stigmatised as “selfish,” so in the end 
he gives way (poor, selfish man), and goes to Mrs. F.’s 
crush, and talks for six solid hours to people he doesn’t 
care a d—n about. Perhaps he doesn’t dance (few 
men do now-a-days), so he hangs about doorways and 
stairs, looking the picture of abject misery. Then, 
again, what will happen to the chivalry of the male 
being ? Chivalry is a trait fostered and called into 
being by a feeling that someone weaker than yourself 
is dependent upon you fer protection, etc. How can 
a man pretend to feel this for the present-day girl 
or woman when she is continually dinning into his ears 
that “woman is not the equal of man but his superzor.” 
So she is—in her proper sphere. Out of it she szzs¢ 
go to the wall. Can my readers name a single woman 
who has benefited the world at large out of her 
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sphere ? Even in the present war—we will take the © 
nurses, surely one would think that was their sphere. 
What are the facts ? Are not the hospitals at all the 
bases scandalised by the conduct of the nurses? Was 
nursing their primary motive in coming, or xotorzety ? 
Of course there are many who were actuated by 
motives of pity and a wish to lessen pain. All honour 
to them, but they are few. I sadly fear it is a case of 
tempora mutantur et nos mutamur ab wltis. Our 
mothers hold up their hands in horror at the ways of 
their daughters. But, dear Mr. Editor, I fear I am 
trespassing on your valuable space, and I think I have 
said enough (perhaps too much) to open the discussion, 
and hoping that some of your many correspondents 
will be able to convert and restore me to the belief in 
the fair sex I used to hold, and should like to recover, 
I am, dear Sir (enclosing my card), yours faithfully, 


“A Mere Man Mate THinac.” 
ek eis 


It has lately been rumoured that, in order to facilitate 
the departure of the Imperiai Yeomanry, it was in 
contemplation to set that valuable force to dig bomb- 
proof trenches from their present positions to Cape 
Town. But that on its being represented to the 
authorities that in that case the services of “the 
Imperial Yeomanry would inevitably be required to 
guard the said trenches, the scheme was reluctantly 


abandoned. 


GW EN) © sG Dak ih 


My darling Gertie,—Last week has been a terribly 
dull one for a frivolous little #zoxdazne like myself. It is 
all on account of this tiresome horrid war, which has 
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spoilt two seasons already, and may spoil many more. 
Even the morning ride to Picnic Wood has been 
abandoned. It is no longer doz ton to be seen ona 
horse. A person of distinction set the fashion by 
shooting his fine hunter and selling the carcase to the 
Bovril Company, in order to devote the proceeds to 
the Fund for Widows and Orphans. And Society 
has followed suit, and many of our most magnificent 
studs have fallen victims to the charitable mania. 
Church Parade last Sunday was something of a fasco 
as well. People can still think of nothing but the 
war. But, as everybody wears their best clothes at 
their ordinary avocations, | have many opportunities 
of noting the changes of style. Mr. ‘Turkie” looks 
very fresh and sweet in his simple white blouse, and the 
Lockhart tartan waistcoat is much admired. I notice 
that Mr. Bentley has abandoned his very décolleté 
style of blouse. Even in the hot weather we have 
been having, it seemed to me just a teeny bit outré. 
And one has to be so careful nowadays! Ox dé that 
Mr. Tilleard is contemplating matrimony with a 
charming American heiress ; he is certainly vying with 
Lord Craven in the height to which he turns up his 
trousers. The old-fashioned tall hat, with its becom- 
ing dash of blue and its smart cockade, which was 
once de rigueur in the best circles, seems rapidly 
dying out. Few are seen now. Its place is taken by 
memyeciiierent styles. [here is the “ Sa/ade” hat, 
affected by Messrs. Forshall and Laing and others ; 
the “C.I.V.,” of Messrs. Hodgson and “Reggie” Ray; 
the ‘“ Dopper,” of Messrs..Waldegrave and Tilleard ; 
aicd@tiemeebea-cosy, of Mr.‘ Lurkie” Taylor. Mr: 
Lambert's clerical style has no imitators. Latest 
arrivals at the De la Rey Hotel are the prevailing 
Bez 
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topic here. On the morning of March 4th, Lieutenant 
Wreford Brown and forty men of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers arrived. They were saluted with a discharge 
of musketry, in accordance with the feudal traditions 
of the place, and entertained at a déjeuner chanpétre, 
soon after which they took their departure. 


No more this week, from your affectionate 


GWEN. 


THE BETTING Siva RK is 


THE principal feature of the Sporting Market this 
week has been the betting on the new Bishop of 
London, the news of which preferment is expected by 
every mail. St-rt T-lb-t (Rochester) has jumped 
into the proud position of first favourite amongst 
backers—the price being two to one against, which 
is still offered by the Camp “odds layer.” Running 
him very close is R-nd-ll D-—v—ds—n (Winchester), 
against whom three to one has been largely laid and is 
still obtainable. W-nn-—ngt-n Ingr—m (Stepney) finds 
a select section of support, which, however, is too 
limited to sustain a favoured position in the list; five 
to one was the latest quotation last night. C-rr Gl—nn 
(Peterborough) stands at thirteen to two, while L-gg— 
(Lichfield) finds considerable support from local 
admirers at ten to one. High prices, such as fifty to 
one against Ell—c—tt (Gloucester), and sixty-six to one, 
L—w-s (Llandaff), should suit the seeker for a “long 
shot.” 
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EMINENT PERSONS INTERVIEWED. 


INO@eT.—LRoopeR luctus MONTAGUE. SNUFFLES 
MOTHER. 


Wuen I knocked at the front door of No, 324, Melina 
Avenue, South Maida Vale, the home of that eminent 
patriot and soldier, Trooper Lucius Montague Snuffle, 
having obtained the privilege of an interview by post- 
card from our office, I found time to look round the 
front garden and notice the look of greatness lent to 
that residence by having been the 
abode of a great man. While I 
thus hesitated, in a way that even 
talented writers will when paid by 
the column, the door opened, and 
a maid said (in that charmingly 
brusque way, only known to those 
innocent girls whose natural manner 
has never been —- shall we say — spoilt by a 
strong-minded upper-servant), ‘“ Well, what is it?” 
“It,” I said, ‘‘is the gentleman from THE Cossack 
PosT, come to interview Mrs. Antony Snuffle about 
her eminent son, Lucius 
Montague.” “Missus will 
see you about that,” she said, 
with her charming natural 
manner again showing, and 
perhaps the slightest suspicion 
Otea smile. “The door shut, 
and I was left standing in the 
dark. Having spent some 
little time trying to find some- 
thing more comfortable than an ideale stand to 
sit on, a door opened and a most charming voice 
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said, ‘‘ Please come in.” How we men of the world 
feel these things! His mother had said to me, 
“Come in.” How many different things she might 
have said, in how many different ways! But, as ia 
value my position as a literary man, what she 
did‘ say was “come in.” and | was charmed — I 


A 
ec 
if 


t 
A 


SENTRY-GO AT No. 32A, MELINA AVENUE, S.W. 


repeat, charmed. ‘What a beautiful home you have 
here!” I said. She smiled—that sweet smile Lucius 
Montague must remember so well. 1 noticed, as my 
eye roamed round the room, the piano by Broadwocd, or 
some other maker, a pair of exquisite cut-glass candle- 
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sticks, cerulean and white—I remember a pair very 
much like them on the parlour mantelpiece of a house 
in which we stayed on the front at Margate, and 
hitherto believed to be only found at the seaside— 
and a Berlin-wool bell-pull, worked by the great aunt 
of Lucius Montague. Were I to repeat autho le 
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interesting anecdotes I heard at 32A, Melina Place, 
it would far exceed the space at my disposal. Suffice 
it to say, that I made remarks on everything in the 
room—I flatter myself very penetrating ones—and 
Poses tO. C Ome But,” said my kind hostess, os | thought 
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you had come about my son, Lucius Montague, of 
Paget’s Horse. Surely you are not going yet?” 
‘““Madame,” I said, “‘my time is valuable, but if there 
is anything you would like said, I will obey your 
behests. Or, if you will send the photograph album 
(which you have been fingering while I have been 
discoursing on the furniture and knick-knacks), I will 
make a selection from the portraits of your eminent 
son.’ And so [I left her, slightly ruffled, perhaps, in 
my dignity as a literary man?) lhe /selectionmues 
portraits is appended herewith. 


ANSWEHRSS LO, CORRESPOND ENG 


Ajax.— 1. “Ll vous donnera des harwots” may be 
regarded as a Frenchified Anglicism—rather doggy, 
perhaps. 2. No, we don’t propose to turn the paper 
into an Elementary French Primer. 


Post-prandial.—Sorry not able to accept yours. 
Very good, and it made us laugh, but afraid it’s a bit 
too-too. 


Learnest Enguirer.—We were getting the Dazly 
Mails ‘* Encyclopedia Brittanica” on the instalment 
system when our love for our country took us by the 
throat, and hadn’t got so far as the article which is the 
subject of your enquiry. Besides, we don't set up for 
being an Universal Knowledge and Information Office, 
anyway. Try the Sergeant of the Gun Section. 
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WDA Ne ARYA (COKON MER Cay 


If it takes 4 Imperial Yeomen 2 hours a-day for 
2 days to dig a trench 6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep, on 1 cup of coffee and 2 biscuits, how 
long would it take 250 John-Burns’-Battersea-Pal- 
British-Working-Men to pick up a bit of road 5 yards 
in length for the London County Council? and how 
many pots of beer would be consumed in the process’? 
Bring the result, by ‘“‘reductio ad absurdum,” to 
fractions of a ‘‘ Fortnum-and-Mason zariba.” 


PRIZE. 
Kindly given this week by C-ll-ngr-ge : the reversion 
of a rifle and bandolier, and the interest on a borrowed 
black charger. 


ee 


VERSE, 
Air—“ Conceive me if you can.” 


A ‘“‘now-my-lads ” young man, 
He worries us all he can ; 
He’s been in the Lancers, 
And won't take ‘“‘ Back Answers” ; 
A “Cavalry Club” young man. 
My young 


A “ try-to-be-funny ” young man, 
A “threepenny-rag ” young man ; 
His style’s very flash, 
But his writing’s all trash ; 
A “penny-a-liner” man. 


A most conceited man, 
A “juvenile-prodigy ” man ; 
If you don’t take his warning 
You're “for it” at morning ; 
A ‘“cadging-for-stripes ” young man. 
Cynicus. ’ 
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A dreadful rumour is to the effect that the water 
supply for washing is in danger of giving out; some 
have even gone so far as to assert that it has lately 
been rzmmed. 


“ P.H.” now stands for Paget-less and Horse-less. 
When will our troubles end ? 


JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 


Vote t, NO. 3. | WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1901. 


LOY CONTRIBUTORS: 


CONTRIBUTORS must give their real names as well as a nom de 
plume (if they wish to make use of the latter), net necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Contributions will Nor be paid for, authors being reminded that the 
assured immortality of their work should be sufficient recompense. 


In the case of sketches, contributors will greatly oblige by giving 
previous notice of their intentions, 


iiibewEG WAR AND rE. COLONIAL 
ire Di hel ome tel Kol EOS Ti bak: 


AN Opious COMPARISON. 


Tuoucu there must always seem to be something of 
impertinence in the criticism of professionals by 
amateurs, yet few would advocate the suppression of 
all civilian criticism of things military, since to do so 
would be to deny the value of detachment and 
independent opinion and the system of civilian control 
of the army, which, with all its drawbacks, has been 
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found to work better than any other hitherto devised. 
Moreover, the soldier under criticism always can, and 
usually does, respond by references to his own experi- 
ences as conclusive evidence for his views. 


Now, if there is one subject on which we are justified 
in a claim to speak with the authority of experience— 
even though it be the experience of amateurs—it is 
surely that of pickets. The observations which follow 
are not, of course, intended to apply to all Regular 
Officers, but only to those with whom we have come 
in contact. 


Until the time when we left Mafeking for Ejand’s 
River, it had always been our lot, when not posted 
by our own, to be posted by Regular Officers. At 
Vaal-kop, a day’s march from Zeerust, we had our 
first experience of Colonials. The former had all 
followed much the same plan. They had taken us up 
to the top of arise or kopje, where we could have a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country, and could 
certainly see any of the enemy who might feel disposed ° 
to amuse themselves by promenading up and down in 
the open spaces in front, and couid as certainly be 
seen by them—with ourselves, and perhaps our horse 
also, outlined against the sky—presenting an ideal 
mark for target-practice. It is only fair to add that, 
when circumstances made it advisable for us to be 
separated from our horse, they were good enough to 
find a place where we could leave him out of sight 
behind a tree. But we have always had a suspicion 
that that course was dictated by the manifest 
impossibility of tying a horse up to nothing. The 
Colonial Officer, on the other hand, took us up to 
the highest rise near, and he took us over it, just so far 
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down the other side that no part of us appeared 
above the sky-line. Then he looked about till he 
found a tree on the same level, and said, ‘““ Now you 
stand in front of that tree, and keep a sharp look-out, 
and don’t you move from it till your relief comes up 
behind or you'll get shot, as I know there are snipers 
about.” Then he gave us some common - sense 
directions about giving tne alarm, etc., and from what 
quarter the enemy might be expected (which our 
Regular Officers never seem to think of—perhaps 
because they haven’t any ideas on the subject), but 
nothing about regulation paces, or beats, or positions. 
Then he went off, saying again, ‘“ Don't leave the 
tree or you'll get shot, and we probably shan’t know 
anything about it.” And, being naturally of an accomo- 
dating disposition, we didn't. 


a 


We trust our readers will forgive the appearance of 
these pages with their numerous vertical lines.* The 
‘fact is, the book was formerly procured in order to 
keep the accounts of subscriptions to the paper, but it 
has since been found that a smaller volume will 
suffice. | 

eas 


ieee RACK TONS LICHTENBERG. 


(From NoTes oF AN ACCOUNT SUPPLIED BY A 
SERGEANT OF THE “ FIGHTING FIFTHs.”) 


THE attack was made simultaneously on all the 
pickets, and commenced between 3 and 3.30 a.m. on 
the morning of Sunday, March 3rd, the main attack 


* THE Cossack Post was originally written in a ledger. 
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being directed against the trenches facing south. 
When the alarm was given in the town, reinforcements 
were immediately sent to all the pickets and in most 
cases reached their destinations. Meanwhile, the 
Boers had succeeded in making their way through 
between the pickets into the town. On the east, the 
pickets kept the Boers at bay throughout the day ; 
while “C” picket, at the south corner of the toway 
finding themselves cut off, after losing heavily, left the 
trenches and made their way by a circuitous route to 
De’ la Reys farm. In ‘the town) the Boers ter. 
through the grass and trees until they surrounded 
the Market Square. 250 yards behind the Landrost’s 
Office, in which the maxim was placed, a large body 
of Boers were lying in the grass. The guns were 
placed inside the A.S.C. defences: At 5.303 03mm 
Captain Girdwood went out with a white flag to ask 
that the wounded might be brought in. Permission was 
given, and an armistice was agreed upon until 
7.30 p.m. Ambulances went out, and passed the 
word to the pickets to come in. All managed to 
do so -with one exception. Then every: man gag 
into the trenches which make a circle round the 
Landrost’s Office, Dixon's Store, the Churchiiae 
the A.S.C. Stores—which formed the last line of 
defence, and which the Commandant said should be 
held to the last man. After this, the Boers did not 
fire another shot, and about midnight they began to 
leave the town. At dawn they had all disappeared. 
At one period the horses attached to an ammunition 
waggon took fright and bolted down the road towards 
the enemy’s lines, but were stopped by an Englishman 
named Frisby, a resident in the town for 20 years ; 
he received a bullet through his coat in the act. The 
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Sergeant-Major of the A.S.C. was sent for in an 
ambulance by the Commandant, and while returning 
inside it was shot dead. This was not the only 
instance when our ambulances were fired on. Many 
of our men were wounded by explosive bullets, some 
of them being our own bullets split at the end. An 
Pasiineaneetiameds berkeley, a, Field-Gornet; “was 
captured by a picket. He is a Burgher, and admitted 
having been in the town on Friday night, but refused 
to name the house. ‘Two Dutch residents took part 
in the fight and are now awaiting trial. One of them 
is believed to be the inventor of the device by which 
his children threw stones at our men in the trenches, 
who, on putting up their heads, were shot by snipers 
in his house. It is estimated that over 2,000 Boers 
were engaged in the attack, of whom 700 got into the 
town. Amongst the leaders were Generals Dela Rey, 
Selliers (severely wounded), and Smuts; and Com- 
mandants Potgeiter and Vermaas (wounded). De la 
Rey subsequently sent in messages regretting the 
firing on ambulances and stripping the dead, and 
promising severe punishment if the offenders were 
discovered. The Sergeant added that every man 
did his duty, and that the pickets fought magnificently, 
and, in the words of the Commandant, saved the town. 
He also made use of the expression that Paget’s Horse 
were “all right.” The official report of the casualties 
gives ours as 2 officers and 14 men killed and 26 
wounded. The Boer casualties are estimated at over 
100, killed and wounded. They also lost over 100 
horses. 
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EMINENT PERSONS INTERVIEWED, 


No. 2:-— [Hes CHIEES@E NGINEER, 


It was with fear and trembling, as may be readily 
imagined, that I sought out the abode of the Great 
Man. Lifting the arras that hung before the ante- 
room to his chamber, I paused timidly before the un- 
compromising aspect of the closed door. How would 
he receive me? Peradventure I should disturb him 
in his slumbers. And then? J shuddered at the 
thought. 


Summoning all my courage, I knocked. No 
answer. Softly I opened the door and peeped in. 
No; he was not asleep. He was merely absorbed. 
He was engaged, as I afterwards discovered, in 
constructing a combination Wine-cooler and Dummy- 
waiter, for use in the look-out tree, out of three 
empty jam tins and half a puttee. He looked up with 
his happy smile as I entered, and, with the ready tact 
born of long habit, motioned me toa chair. As that 
article was absent I ventured to sink luxuriously on to 
the nearest numinah. 


He fixed a questioning gaze on me. “I have come 
to interview you,’ I said. 


“Oh, you have, have you ?” he rejoined courteously ; 
“then you just bally well won't.” 


Here was a dilemma! With an effort, ‘“‘ You are 
) 
an Engineer ——,” I began. 


He started violently as though tickled by a Gvey- 
back. 
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“Are you on a clarrvoyant game, or any bally 
rot of that sort ?” he asked, in as fierce tones as his 
tender nature was capable of. 


I hastily disclaimed any such criminal intentions. 


fGbecause, he said; “I warn you that,- inspite’ of 
the proof of your skill which you have just given, my 
scientific mind and training won't recognise such 
unscientific quackery.” 


eOheewell, | said soothingly “have you ever 
invented anything ?” 


“You appear to have been brought up in very 
ignorant circles,” he replied, somewhat irrelevantly as 
I thought, “ what about my ‘ Enemimeter’ ?” 


“Oh,” I cried, gushingly, ‘do tell me about your 
anemone. Did you find it at Scarboro’ on that lovely 
beach ”’ 


‘“T said ‘Enemimeter, ” he answered, sharply, “an 
apparatus of sublime ingenuity which enables the 
user to discover the exact whereabouts of the enemy, 
his position being accurately indicated on a dial.” 


“And does it act?” I enquired, innocently. 


“ Dogs ir act?” he thundered, ‘‘ Dorks 1r ——-,” and 
for a few moments emotion choked his utterance like 
an unwatered rum-tot. Mastering his indignation, he 
proceeded, ‘‘’Then that idea of the Yeomanry digging 
trenches to Cape Town was really my idea. And 


then there is my Great Scheme.” 


Fearing to offend again, I looked notes of interro- 
gation for all I was worth. 


2 A Lhe COSSICE LOST: 


« All round the Farm I would build forts at distances 
of three feet apart ; they would be about the height ot 
a ‘sky-scraper,—say of Queen Anne's Mansions in 
London; the bottom six stories would be built of 
stones, with large open spaces showing dummy pom- 
poms to draw the enemy’s fire; above that would be 
eight stories containing riflemen, and above that again 
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BRisHop WILBERFORCE. 


three more stories filled with batmen ready to hurl 
biscuits at the advancing foe ; and on the roof I would 
place our buglers to strike terror to their hearts, our 
own men being protected by sound-proof ceilings and 
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walls. JI think if my plan were carried out I could 
make this place practically impregnable.” 


I gazed at him in undisguised admiration, spell- 
bound by the lofty, classic brow, the Greek profile, 
Prem iotnan noses and the Hibernian chin. ~“" By 
Heaven!” I cried, “thou art indeed a genius! ” 


Engineer Wilberforce looked as modest as—looked 
modest, and a brilliant smile lit up the corners of his 
mouth, which, in his case, are at the ends of that organ. 


“But,” I ventured, “ would it not take a long time 
to build these forts?” 


“ Ah,” he said, “ you have hit.on the weak point in 
my scheme. With ordinary healthy workers, like 
myself, it might take some days—but with this crowd 
—even with their two or three hours of sleep every night 
—pooh!” and he made a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt, which so obviously included me that I got up 
and hastily left the room. 


ee 


W-rn- is said to have narrowly escaped death no 
less than seventeen times on his perilous: journey 
between here and Lichtenberg—once from shot and 
shell, and sixteen times from the savage brute he 
rides. He should really be more careful. 


er 


GWEN TO GERTIE. 


My darling Gertie,—I feel so. angry I can hardly 
write to you this week. . Just fancy, those horrid 
military men have begun to spoil our beautiful Picnic 
Wood! ‘They are cutting down all the dear old trees, 
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and the jerry-builder has invaded all the old haunts, 
made dear to me by intimate associations, with his nasty 
ugly redoubts. Don’t you sympathise with me, dear ? 
It has many tender memories for you too, I expect! 
Church Parade last Sunday was a great success, the 
bright weather of the morning tempting many people 
out of doors Amongst the “aristocracy” I noticed 
Mr, ‘“ Major-Domo,” leading his youngest by the 
hand, the child looking fresh coloured and buxom in 
his new suit with the three rows of buttons down the 
front of the little tunic ; Mr. ‘“‘Bless-Me” Curtis, look- 
ing as if he had just stepped out of a West End 
fashion-plate, and Mr. Wearne, bright and dapper as 
ever, without the least trace of a frown beclouding his 
classic face—those blue socks of his looking so nice 
turned up over the well-fitting pants. There- was 
also Mr, Forrester, stalking along in his impetuous 
way. How that young man does grow! it seems only 
the other day he was in short. frocks. I wish I knew 
where he got his boots. Mr. Collingridge was in 
quaint nether garments, recalling the patchwork quilts 
of our grandmothers’ days, Mr. Campbell, stout and 
matronly, drove over from Maxim Court; whence 
Mr. Dawson also drove (‘ tooled” is, I believe the 
correct expression) his waggon. He looked very nice 
with his chzc red and purple ¢ogwe perched jauntily on 
the back of his head. He is, ] am told, a member of 
both the muleteering and the sixteen-in-hand clubs, 
and a very good whip. Do you believe in Palmistry, 
dear ?- If so, you~ must try Mdlle.” Purkier Dayiowm 
No. 5, De la Rey’s Mansions. . They say is she simply 
marvellous. I learn she is is also a wonderful 
authority on cures for sore feet. 
From your affectionate 
GWEN, 
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GORRESPONDOENCE, 
To the Editor, [Hr Cossack Post. 


Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 6th March, you 
published a “ Mere Man’s” letter, who, wishing for a 
discussion on the decline of marriage, points out what 
he considers the various reasons leading thereto. 
The writer cannot help thinking that your correspon- 
dent has admired the highly conversational style of 
the creator of Sir Roger de Coverley. With what 
charm does he describe the position of his school 
friends! Money, even position they could offer (how 
fortunate a man to have lived in such society !); and 
yet what stops them taking this great step? His 
friends, after all the advantages of education which 
their wealth and position can bestow, find that the 
ladies of their uncertain choice are their rivals, even in 
athletics. He must be a sorry fellow who cannot hold 
his own with a woman in athletics, but he must be a 
sorrier who, being beaten, can’t admire the girl who 
can do it. He mentions law, but we are afraid that 
we don’t know in what branch of law a woman can 
practice. He goes on to say—can the woman who 
excels at law, medicine, athletics, be modest, réntle, 
sympathetic? Must the practice of athletics, law, and 
medicine, check gentleness, sympathy, or modesty ? 
Is an athlete never gentle ? a doctor never sympa- 
thetic ? As to whether a lawyer is ever modest, we 
should be sorry to give an opinion, but we believe it 
might be so, but the first two seem to bear need of 
argument. Having passed through’ the seductive 
questioning style, the ‘‘Mere Man” begins to break 
fiom ldier oi lio-day «sort of *wit. “She, the 
prospective lady, breaks Mr. Jones’ record with her 
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bike. Oh, higher wit! that touch--Mr. Jones—is 
remarkable. But does it strike the ‘‘ Mere Man” that 
the style of lady who breaks records is not of necessity, 
or even probability, the lady who is made by ‘‘ Worth.” 
His remarks now pass, without any suggestion of the 
marriage ceremony, into an accidental connubial state, 
and, coming home from the “office” tired, ingtie 
accustomed style of the disillusioned young man, he is 
dragged by his wife to Mrs. Fitzbattleaxe’s crush; he 
does not dance, not because he does not care to (but 
because very few men do); possibly he never took to 
dancing as he found that the ladies were his rivals 
there too. Then with a sudden plunge our “ Mere 
Man” describes chivalry. ‘ Chivalry,” says he, ‘‘is a 
trait called into being and fostered by a feeling that 
someone weaker than yourself is dependent on you for 
protection.’ Dear me, we seem to have got lost in 
the crush at Mrs. Fitzbattleaxe’s ; possibly the battle- 
axe suggested the chivalry. It is perhaps fortunate 
that everybody does not meet this lady who continually 
dins into the ears of a ‘‘ Mere Man” that she is the 
superior and not the equal of man. In fact, one cannot 
help fancying that many men have never even seen a 
woman built precisely on those lines. After this we 
fairly break away. We don’t discuss what is a 
woman’s proper sphere. We don't even say what we 
think it to be, but we do say from the heights of our 
mere male greatness that in it she is our superior. 
Lastly, your correspondent, having passed from the 
style of the past to the wit of the two-penny magazine 
of the present, sinks to the fairly scurrilous, abuses 
women who are obviously in their proper sphere 
—nurses—with a consequity of reasoning truly 
marvellous. No, what are we saying? We are 
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evidently wrong ; a man can do it, and this is competi- 
tion. She should not be breaking into the hallowed 
and beautiful life of the Hospital Orderly, that mirror 
of Sir Philip Sydney. Well, Sir, your correspondent 
ends by casting stones at women and nurses, probably 
unjustly. But, Sir, justly or unjustly, doesn’t he forget 
his quotation, ‘‘ Chivalry is a trait fostered and called 
into being by a feeling that someone weaker than 
ourselves needs our protection.” 


I remain, dear Sir, yours, 


(OV TR eM UCH MD ISCUSTED.: 


Dear Editor,—Can you understand why, “dressed 
in a little brief authority,” with one or more stripes 
(of genuine red tape) on his arm, a man can make 
such an inspired idiot of himself? He is out here for 
a short time as a volunteer, and yet, behaves like a 
parish beadle or an obese policeman to men whom he 
may meet in a few months and under happier condi- 
tions. Why does he bark at you, a bark that is so 
natural that you can hardly tell it from the bark of a 
tree? He reminds me of that beautiful hymn—- 


How doth the busy busy “B” 
Delight to bark and bite ? 

He maketh pris’ners ali the day, 
iS letsverneo on: sicut, 


Congratulating you on the successful issue of THE 
Cossacks Post, 
J remain, yours faithfully, 


‘© SCRIMSHANKER,” 
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VERSE. 
“ CONCERNING AN OSTRICH.” 


[With apologies to the Man who broke the Bank at Monte Carlo. |] 


The Ostrich went to Mafeking on convoy duty bent, 
Then to ‘‘ Captain” Sh—w he went, 
Just to raise his Winter’s rent ; 
Dame Fortune smiled upon him as she never smiled before. 
And he’s now such lots of money, he’s a gent ; 
Yes, he’s now such lots of money, he’s a gent. 


Chorus : 


As he strolled about that nasty town 
With all the nigger’s pay, 
You could hear Jim Santry say, 
There’s a d n good lunch to-day ; 
We will drink champagne, 
And if all the same, 
We just will have one other game 
With the Man who broke old Sh-w of Paget’s Horses. 
Cynicus. 


Palmstry | Manicure !! Chiropody!!! by Mdlle. Turkie 
Taylor, at Room 5, Rey’s Mansions. 5 Shillings. Proceeds to be 
given to fund for enabling Bird & Co., Ltd., to carry on their 
extensive speculations. [ADVT. 
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JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 


Vou. I, No. 4.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1901. 


sore WIR ielisy 


WE approach this subject with the same diffidence, 
but with the same consciousness of the authority 
‘derived from experience, with which last week we 
dealt. with the kindred; subject of pickets: For the 
hours that we have stood on sentry and the places we 
have stood in would be hard indeed to number! 


Firstly, then, on the question of position. It was 
formerly, we believe, almost an unknown thing for a 
sentry to sit or he whilst on duty, though why it is 
difficult to say. It certainly would not look well 
outside Marlborough House, but the same objection 
does not lie except in the case of a town, for, where 
the ground in front of him is not very uneven, a sentry 
can see equally well sitting or lying as standing, and 
has a better sky-line; and, as for hearing, the nearer 
his ear is to the ground the better he can hear. In 
all cases, too, he runs a better chance of escaping 
being seen, which consideration did not seem to 
trouble much them of old time, the idea appearing 
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to be to offer up the sentry asa sacrifice to the enemy, 
trusting to his vigilance to give the alarm before it 
was consummated. 


There is, of course, the objection that a sentry. 
more likely to fall asleep sitting or lying than if he 
were standing up, but we think it is one to which too 
much weight is often attached, our experience being 
that to fall asleep at all requires a conscious, voluntary, 
and total relaxation of the tension on the nerves (under 
normal conditions) when there is any chance of danger ; 
and when there isn’t he can stand up. ‘The prejudice 
is, after all, we think, only the result of tradition. 
We can imagine a General Officer of the old school 
brought face to face with the ‘‘ Look-out Tree” of 
which we are so justly proud. ‘‘ Whoever heard of a 
sentry up a tree?” we can fancy we hear him say. 
‘‘ Why, he couldn't do his regulation paces! Besides, 
he couldn’t present arms properly at the approach of 


Wiles 


The same tradition requires a sentry to bellow out 
his challenge at a distance of thirty to sixty yards, 
and, if any enemy are about, “ give himself away,” and 
imposes on him the necessity of employing the same 
form of words in addressing his “ relief” coming up 
from behind or an enemy crawling up to him in front. 


As to the vexed question of challenging his “ relief” 
or “visiting rounds” at a long distance, to show his 
vigilance, in our humble opinion it seems obvious that 
if a sentry is to be required to devote a considerable 
portion of his attention to the possibility of the 
approach of his “relief” or “rounds” from his rear 
—by neglect of which he risks all the terrors of a 
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court-martial—it must be difficult for him to devote 
an equal, much less a greater, amount of attention to 
his front, by neglect of which he merely risks his own 
life and the safety of the garrison. 


PV EIN eek SONS INIERVbRW ED, 
No. 3.—TuHe QO.M.S. 


Ir, last week, I had shrunk from the task of inter- 
viewing the Chief Engineer, it can well be imagined 
how I felt as the hour drew nigh when it became my 
duty to encounter the Temporary-Deputy-Assistant- 
Acting- Adjutant- Lance-Corporal- Squadron - Quarter - 
Master-Serjeant, Lord of Leimjoose and Rummettott, 
Honourable Privy Councillor on the merits of Kea 
and Toffee, and Arbiter of the Destinies of Boolibif 
and Freshmiet. 


My way led me by a verandah that gave on to the 
Park and was ornamented with a stone balustrade of 
undoubted Gothic design and workmanship, in the 
centre of which might still be seen the semi-circular 
fountain-basin round which one can picture the gallants 
and beauties of a former court were wont to lounge 
and flirt. | 


As I drew near the private apartment of the Palace 
my eye was caught by the mettlesome charger of the 
Dread Lord [ had come to visit, rubbing his nose 
against the post to which he (the mettlesome charger, 
not the Dread Lord) was tied. The military pro- 
clivities of this Awful Potentate are well known, and 
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it is said that he often occupies with the duties of a 
mere Commander, or with inspecting large bodies of 
men on parade, the hours he can spare from the 
solemn cares of his Exalted office. Sport, too, repute 
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says, can claim him among its votaries, and in the art 
of riding he aspires to complete proficiency—prancing 
steed, rearing buck-jumper, and quiet cob being all 
alike to him, in result. 
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The sight of the door of his chamber, I must con- 
fess, filled me with apprehension, and I was obliged 
to pause for a few moments ’ere I could bring myself 
to knock on the central panel. When I did so, it was 
to discover, what in my nervousness I had failed to 
notice, that there was no central panel, its place being 
taken by some rare tapestry of exquisite manufacture, 
But the effort which I had made to oblige myself to 
knock gave to my hand an impetus so great that it 
pressed the yielding material with such force that my 
body was thrown forward and my nose came with a 
fearful crash against the /amé. Fortunately the latter 
was not made of the well-known and terrible “ Fig 
and Lemon,” common to these parts, but of some more 
rare substance—possibly the wood known as ‘‘ deel” 
or “deal” (not “del,” which is a Scotch product), 
and my nose received small hurt beyond a slight bruise. 
So overwhelmed was I by this mishap that I withdrew 
to the thoughtfully-placed refreshment room hard by, 
where I| despatched fourteen “tonics” with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. 


With pulses quickened and resolution fired by this 
potent drink, I once more approached the fatal door, 
and, receiving permission to enter, found myself in the 
Presence. 


The room was filled with cabinets of rare and 
curious design, and scattered around among the 
divans and couches lay many costly articles of vertu, 
great jars of priceless ‘“‘ Izal,” weapons, seemingly of 
great antiquity, and weird garments of surpassing 
beauty. Near the window was seated the Awful 
Being Himself. When he saw me, an expression of 
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bitter loathing and disgust came into his otherwise 
unmoved countenance. 


I prostrated myself on the ground, dashed my head | 
three times on the mosaic pavement in sign of abase- 
ment, and crawling up to him on my stomach (which 
I had been told was the only way he would suffer 
mortals to approach him), with my tongue trailing in 
the dust, I placed one of his dainty ammunition boots 
on my head while I humbly kissed the other. 


“Slave and Trooper! Holy Bullyt” How dases 
thou enter here unbidden ?” he roared, with such a 
terrible intonation that I lost all control of my 
faculties, and, instead of making for the door, rushed 
past him and sprang through the open window. 


J fell prone upon the side of a stone wall, which, 
doubtless with a view to such occurrences, had 
mercifully been banked up with turf, which broke my 
fall. 

Syria 

Lieut. W-ll-ms-n holds the proud position of record- 
breaker between Lichtenberg and the “ Farm,” doing 
the distance in the very creditable time of 3 min. 45 sec. 
(next best 14 min. 10 sec.). He is generally to be 
seen in training between 12 noon and 1 p.m., the last 
500 yards being covered with almost lightning rapidity, 
Asa rule he does not get the whip out till he gets into 
the straight. 

—+— 

According to statistics the amount of bone consumed 
in one week, by the picket alone, would supply the 
whole British Army with mouth-pieces for their pipes, 
and then leave enough over to supply half the. Navy 
with a new set of false teeth for each man. 44 
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(SMO OMT GHN CRANE: lehene ps cin k 


T.—~<-VEAXEMS. 


Maxims are of two kinds—moral maxims and 
immoral maxims. The former may be treated with 
contempt; so may the latter if you are tired of the 
war. 


This essay deals exclusively with Immoral Maxims. 
You will find the other kind in our Agony Column. 
The Immoral Maxim is chiefly used for warning 
stray Boers to keep ‘out of mischief, and is most 
efectual as a ‘‘dopé” for Boerhorses. It acts on the’ 
principle of ‘““You press the button, we do the rest.” If 
it does a vest on its own (a frequent occurrence), invite 
the nearest Boer to blow down the barrel; keep a 
bayonet handy, as this remedy occasionally fails. 


If the immoral one does not work well, take it to 
pieces ; lubricate all parts with a solution of Quaker 
Oats in Canteen Lime Juice and put it together again.’ 
In the unlikely event of your doing this correctly the 
Maxim will go off again—possibly at both ends. 
Should you, while thus: engaged, be surprised by the 
enemy, throw all available parts at his head, and 
retire gracefully and with dignity. It is improbable 
that he will succeed in collecting and_ replacing 
them. ..Should he do--so,; give him. the file of .the 
“Cossack Post” to read. It would be prudent also 
to give him. anything else he may. fancy. Before 
abandoning a Maxim,,it should be disabled. ‘This 
is not a difficult operation if. you possess that indis-. 
pensable member of any gun crew—an expert.watch- 
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maker. Maxims have one great drawback—-Maxim 
gunners and drivers are peculiarly susceptible to any 
disease curable only by complete rest. 


HLERACTITUS) 


ANSWERS Os GOR ESPON ID EaNgless 


Enguirer.—No; we haven't shot elephants our- 
selves, and have no book on the subject. Consult 
Buttons, who will probably tell you twice as much as 
you will find in any book. 


Poker.—What to do with your winnings? Try the 
late Serjeant of the Gun Section, We, beliévemae 
keeps a List of Luxuries. 


Buttons.—Thanks for kind offer. Our Editor is in 
excellent health at present, but should he fall ill, we 
shall certainly ask you to assume control of the paper. 


> ee 


it is estimated that Trooper F-rsh-ll, in one day, 
consumed 150,000 cigarettes. 


WANTED Immediately.—Several hundred able- 
bodied men to occupy trenches at salubrious farm. 
Must have some knowledge of firearms. Trenches 
have all latest improvements,. and there are also 
several alternate lines of defence, and seven Last 
Stands. , ys [AD VEE 
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VERSE. 


CONCERNING THE *“*WEARY ONE.” 


Air :—*“ Jimmy on the chute, boys.” 


Now Billy was a gambler, 
And his aptitude was such 
That the rest of all his party 
Were afraid he knew too much ; 
But Billy went to Mafeking and played with ‘‘ Captain” Sh-w, 
They played a game of Baccarat—the game was zof a draw. 


Chorus : 
Billy in that gay town, 
Billy had his day, 
Playing cards with Sh-w-o, 
Sh-w-o getting gay, 
Down in half a slap bang, we¢ from top to toe, 
That’s the way they drank it at that gambling show! 
Cynicus. 


THE STORY OF THE pier ores Eteearel 


George P-g-t was a gentleman 
f credit and renown, 
He thought he’d like to see the “ veldt ” 
As he was tired of town. 


So straight unto the ‘‘ Powers that Be” 
He hied him forth one day ; 

Says he: “T’ll raise a corps for you, 
If I may have my way.” 


As soon as they regained their breath, 
They cried with one accord, 

“Oh, surely he’s a noble chap, 
We will not see him floored !” 


So next morn in all the papers 
The British Public saw— 

G. P. was going to raise a force 
To fight the wily Boer. 


sO 
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The corps—thus did the notice run— 
Without doubt, would be found 
For “ younger sons of gentlemen ” 
A happy hunting ground. 


Headquarters were in Suffolk Street ; 
And to that classic place 

There did ensue for many days 
A veritable race 


Of warlike, patriotic wights, 
Whose hearts were all aglow 

For valorous deeds of ‘‘ derring-do” 
Could they but meet the foe. 


G. P. received them courteously, 
And unto all did say— 

‘Tf you can ride and shoot, my man, 
There’s one-and-three per day 


‘“‘ Awaiting you, so hie thee hence 
To Knightsbridge with all speed ; 

Let Jordan view your struggles 
With the fiery, untamed steed. 


‘* And if th’ encounter you survive, 
My hero bold and true, 

Why then at nine to-morrow morn 
Meet me at Waterloo.” 


And so to Bisley we went down, 
Some five hours there we stayed ; 
While we remained, I trow there was 

A murd’rous fusilade. 


Then at Knightsbridge and at Chelsea 
Six weeks we rode and drilled, 

Till with all martial knowledge 
We were completely filled. 
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And all the little street boys, 
Facetious cabbies, too, 

Cried, “ Hullo! Mr. Kharki! 
Now what d’ you think youw’// do? 


‘* The war is now all over, 
I’m sure youre much too late 
To take part in the fighting 
Or help to wipe that slate 


! 7? 


Some sage of wondrous learning 
And wisdom most profound, 
Has said that “ Lo! in every lane 

A turning will be found.” 
However long that lane may be, 
A turn will come eventually. 


E’en so it provéd with us, 
For lo! behold, at last, 

We embark aboard the “ Tagus,” 
And England’s shores fade fast. 


Then as she leaves Southampton, 
And for Cape Town shapes her course, 
She has aboard two thousand men 
Including Paget’s Horse. 


(Zo be continued.) 


EO oils 


A penknife, small, pearl-handled, Sheffield make, 
one large and one small blade and folding scissors. 
Probably left on picket.—‘“Gun Section,’ c/o Ed., 
pears: 
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Two keys tied together with string.—Take to Ed., 
Cae 


LOST NS WO Le Ni © Reso ahi ay onl, 


A pair of light-green, cord riding-breeches, laced at 
knee. London make (not Hamburger and Rogers). 


“J, A. & N.S.” on buttons. =“Takeito Edi* Cale 


KAPEIRY BARI RSS wire Dan Lave 


FROM THE GuUN SECTION. 


A Scotch 7zsz, hinder canskeep? 


The Poisoning Mystery still remains unsolved. 
The police, as usual, have a ‘clue,’ and have made 
a few arrests. One theory supposes a plot to remove 
the picket. Meanwhile, 2vowz soup is considered ow. 
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JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 


MOLL NO: 5.) WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1901. 


Sano | DERATIONS: ON oli OBVIOUS. 


Amoncst the many reasons which have been adduced 
by various critics to account for the comparative 
success with which the Boer forces have for so many 
months defied our arms are those of climate, superior 
knowledge of the country, horse-flesh, mobility, and 
armaments ; and all of these have without doubt had 
their influence on events. One cause, however, seems 
to have been overlooked, or, at least, to have received 
scant attention, and then only as part of the great web 
of red-tape which entangles the army. It is the 
element of the obvious. 


Our leaders, on countless occasions, have proved 
themselves Masters of the Obvious, with dire results. 
Whereas we always seemed to do the obvious our- 
selves and to expect the Boers to do the same, they 
pelo imecimucvenadid ity yet) learned) to expect’ the 
obvious from us: they were not often disappointed, 
consequently they usually scored. They had only to 
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set a trap or prepare an ambush, and we obligingly 
fell into the one and walked into the other. They had 
only to possess themselves of an army book or two, 
and they knew all our system. Did they feel a desire 
to “snaffle” a sentry, they could discover that the 
British Army all over South Africa would almost 
certainly change its sentries at certain fixed hours, and 
lay their plans accordingly. When an engagement 
commenced, with one of our handbooks by them—say 
Clery’s latest work on tactics—they could follow with 
interest Our Opening movements, and predict with a 
fair amount of confidence what would succeed. Then, 
instead of doing what, by all the rules of modern 
warfare and the theories of Kriegspiel they were 
bound to do, they would proceed to disconcert us by 
striking out new lines of their own for which we were 
totally unprepared and had no corresponding initiative. 


Our leaders, trained on the German system, which 
they had been taught to copy slavishly, would have 
been admirable against a civilised enemy similarly 
trained, or against the savage tribes they had been 
accustomed to meet; but when they were confronted 
by an enemy equally well or even better equipped, and 
bound by no hard and fast rules derived from theories 
or historic battles, but suiting their tactics to the con- 
ditions of the country and the emergencies of the 
moment—then the system broke down, as it would 
inevitably have broken down if rigidly adhered to by 
any other European army. 


Whether the army of a nation more adaptable by 
temperament—such as the French—or less bound by 
red tape—as the American—would have succeeded 
better, is a problem hardly worth discussing. 
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But it is not the least among the debts which we 
owe to the Colonials that they were the means of 
infusing into our army a freshness, a vigour and 
initiative, and an adaptability to conditions, without 
which we might still be struggling in the slough of 
hide-bound convention. Hence the value of irregular 
troops. 


ny SOREAM: OF INEWe WOMEN. 
(Suggested by some recent Correspondence.) 


The TwoUrarrs:—— Pari: 
And I dreamed a dream. 


(I had some difficulty in deciding whether to dream 
a dream or a row of potatoes, but I finally settled on 
the former as being nice and biblical, as well as the 
more appropriate of the two.) 


And I saw in my dream an immense hall filled with 
a great assemblage, all of the female persuasion—- 
doctors, lawyers (modest and immodest), and many a 
gentle athlete (the latter including two caber-tossers 
and the battledore-and-shuttlecock champion of the 
world), and a nurse who had escaped when the rest 
were sent to Coventry. Ali were dressed in the most 
beginning-of-the-century costumes— that 1s, skirts 
were more honoured in the breeches than in the 
observance. Never were there truer cases of ‘‘ sultum 
wn parvo /” 


And in the midst of the hall there stood an empty 
tub, inverted, and set upon a raised platform. And, 
as I looked, one tall and gaunt, be-spectacled and with 


elbowed her way to the tub and clambered thereon. 
And, being set, she opened her mouth and spake. 


‘Sisters,’ she quacked shrilly, “‘we are gathered 
together here to-night to discuss the New Woman and 
the Enormities of Man. Firstly, What is the new 
woman ?”” 


And a weak voice uprose and said, ‘‘The new 
woman has ceased to be a lady, and is not yet quite 
a gentleman.” 


And the female on the platform frowned and called 
for silence. 


“The new woman,’ she went on, “is the noblest 
product of civilization, nature’s master — I mean 
mistress—piece, the apex and culminating point of 
centuries of progress. Despite the petty jealousies, 
the envious efforts at repression of miserable man, 
woman has triumphed, and now reigns supreme as the 
embodiment of all the virtues and graces in life— 
in short, the new woman, The other day a wretched 
member of the inferior sex had the audacity to say 
that all our new ideas were really only old ones 
revived. That they cannot say of the new woman. 


She is not old.” 


“No,” remarked the weak voice, “‘she is usually 


middle-aged!” 
And immediately there was a great tumult. 


And search having been made, the voice was found 
to have proceeded from a MERE MAN MALE 
THING, that, shaven and clothed in rather baggy 
knickerbockers, had entered the hall unperceived on 
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his way home from a hard day in the City. And they 
dragged it on to the platform where all might see it. 
And lo! it was a thing whose record on an air-bike 
the Speakeress had broken the day before. And the 
assemblage cried aloud that it be thrown out. 


So Mr. Jones was ejected, VERY MUCH DISGUSTED. 


The Speakeress continued, “And what of man? 
We are all alike ”—-here some really rather nice little 
things in “ducks” of art tweeds winced perceptibly— 
“we are all alike in despising man. Yet it is of no 
avail that at theatres, dinners, dances, at Mrs. Fitz- 
battleaxe’s crushes, at meals, and between meals, we 
ceaselessly din into his ears that we are his superiors. 
For he is no longer our physical or mental equal, and 
as for his morals ’-—she shuddered till the tub creaked . 
ominously—‘‘ we have done what we could to raise 
him to our high moral level, and we have failed. 
Nothing remains, my sisters, but to descend to his 
level. Wecannot level up, so we must level down.” 


Interval of Two Hours for Sentry-go. 


Part ITI. 
| With apologies to Olive Schreiner (Ralph Iron). | 


And the scene changed. Indeed, ‘ cempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur ab wllis?’ And, behold, I 
was in the midst of a vast and arid plain. In fact, it 
veldt quite like being in a desert. 


And, as I looked, I saw a man—a hallowed and 
beautiful Hospital Orderly. And he walked. And 


presently I saw alsoa woman. Andshe walked. And 
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when she saw the man, she approached him rapidly. 
Being a woman. Anda nurse. But he knew not that 
she was a woman. (For she was his Physical Equal. 
And his Mental Equal. And his Moral—I mean 
Immoral—Equal. And she wore—that is, she was 
dressed like unto himself. And she was covered with 
Geneva crosses on a white ground.) But she assured 
him she was awoman. And being a Chivalrous Man, 
a mirror of Sir Philip Sydney, he believed her. Still 
he loved not the woman. Nor did he ask her to 
marry him. For he reflected that there was in his 
diggings a man like unto her. And who, moreover, 
did not wear such loud checks. Nor so many Geneva 
crosses. On a white ground. So he went his way. 
And the woman sighed and went her way also. 


And I said unto the Inevitable Guide that accom- 
panies them that tell their nightmares in print, ‘‘ When 
shall these things be?” And he said, “ In the future.” 
And ] ‘said; “‘ Who-as this man and) whowls ean 
woman?” And he said, “ They are the last man and 
the last woman in the world.” And I said, ‘‘ Where 
are the others?” And he said, “There are novothe. = 
The others were like unto these two. And they came 
to an end.” And I said, “Why?” And “hessaie 
‘‘ Because they did not marry.” And I said, ‘‘ Please 
I wantamoral. I must have a moral for my readers.” 
And he blushed and said, “Can't you see the moral 
for yourself?” 


AE Ve we ste Ve Ve Ae 
ar ms miss ci as x iA 


And I awoke. And it was dark, because the sun 
had gone down. But, having a singularly intimate 
acquaintance with solar habits, I felt quite confident 
that he would rise again. 


a 
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Tuose who are of opinion that the British Officer 
is not what he was, and consider the undue duration 
of the present war to be largely due to his imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings, must have felt relieved and 
comforted when they saw the noble and gallant body 
of men who went into Lichtenberg last Friday and 
Saturday to apply for commissions in the Regular 
Army. 


England, my country, though some have said about thee 
That, wanting leaders, thou hast run thy course ; 

Hope on: hope ever: Heaven again is with thee ! 
Salvation comes once more through PaGet’s Horse ! 


BuFFEL’s HOEK, OCTOBER 19, I9g00. 


PELE OSOPAICAL ESSAYS 
2 — Lae) DIGNITY (OF SLLABOUR. 


Plaborare, est orare” “said the -early moriastic 
orders. “ Prayer is better than sleep,” says the mid- 
night call to prayer of the Moslem. 
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The’ obvious’ corollary, “Labour is” better ythan 
sleep,’ has been emphatically endorsed within the 
last few days by a modern Pillar of the Church. Nor 
need we look for the main point of superiority. Is 
there any dignity in sleep? Some of us have had 
the honour of beholding some really great man 
asleep, seen his head lolling weakly on one shoulder, 
his mouth foolishly agape; nay, perhaps even heard 
him snore! And has he ever, thereafter, been able to 
inspire us with quite the old sense of unapproachable 
majesty ? No: sleep, with its many virtues, is un- 
questionably lacking in dignity. 


Now, labour overflows with dignity. Ask any 
labour M.P. Ask Mr. F-rr-st-r. No! do not ask 
him; watch him at work. Who has ever seen the 
severest effort ruffle that majestic brow, or disturb 
the unstudied grace of that willowy form ? 


But the dignity of labour is to be observed at its best 
and noblest when conveyed, so to speak, in a separate 
ship; that is to say, you get a lance-corporaliam 
better still, several lance-corporals to do the dignity, 
and one or more troopers to do the labour. The 
objection to this is that the lance-corporals are usually 
good workers though deficient in dignity, the troopers 
displaying exactly the contrary qualities. 


Now and then a sergeant (yea, even the Right 
Reverend Sack-stuffer himself) will take a pick ora 
shovel; instantly all hands crowd round to gaze upon 
the unwonted spectacle, while artless expressions of 
wonder and untutored comments on the unfamiliar 
entertainment fall from every lip. This state of 
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affairs may be termed labour and impudence ; 
impudence ever hangs close upon the footsteps of 
dignity, like a trooper on convoy duty behind the 
rum wagon. An upward glance! A cloud upon the 
august brow! An angry light in the eagle eye! The 
spell is broken. Labour is dignity once more, and 
impudence moves reluctantly forward to—labour or 


the guard room. 
LI BRACLICS. 


a 


BLS Oks is Ns sa ae 


The two new forts have been named ‘ Beames’ 
Hole” and ‘‘ Fort Folly”; the next one is to be called 
“ Fort Num and Mason.” 


iiew Great Auky “is'a great rooster ; bution the 
roster he is a weathercock. 


The ‘Little Auk ” was safely delivered of an egg 
(after the usual surgical operation), which turned out 
to be a joke. . Both are doing well. Scotch papers, 
please copy. 


We hope, however, it won't occur again. Such 
eggs are usually bad, and a constant repetition might 
be very awkward. 


We are afraid the picket had bad weather last week, 
which has affected the health of some. One is in 
hospital; and four were forced to come in—of whom 
one is Laznguidly Axzxuyé, and the other Terribly 
Triste. 
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OLUENDORE IRE rE Dither ie 


O.—Can you tell sometimes the truth ? 
A.—No, but I met a beautiful and charming young 
lady. 


Q.—Had you the meat for your dinner ? 
A.—No, but the corporal had the steak. 


Q.—Have you just cleaned your rifle? 
A.—No, but I have bought some sardines. 


Q.—Do you like to be a mounted infantry soldier ? 
A.—No, but I have an uncle a knacker. 


O.—Do they make soup on a picket ? 
A.—Yes, but the sergeant has a good appetite. 


©.—Did you repose on your sentry ? 
A.—No, I caught forty mosquitoes. 


©.—Have you ever made up the fire ? 
A.—No, but I suffer from Axznuz. 


O.—Have you lately received your commission ? 
A.—No, but I aspirate my H’s. 


Q.—Have you been to the Army Service Corps? 
A.—Yes, but sheep have no liver or kidneys. 


Q.—Did you walk alone to the guard-room ? 
A.—Yes, but zumbers crawled back with me. 
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CMTE TOs Tera Ne, 


My Darling Gertie,—So sorry, dear, that I quite 


forgot to write last week. However, there was 
very little news to tell you, and there really isn't 
much this week. Duck-shooting has begun, but 


the bags have not been very large, and the horrid 
men are so rude about ladies who come out shoot- 
ing that I thought it better to stay away. Jack tells 
me that the birds were very tame and the shooting 
very wild. He said that one bird got into the lake 
and stayed there, and that a noble sportsman then gota 
maxim and exhausted three belts, and fired seven 
thousand rounds at it, after which the bird died of 
fright. But then, Jack does exaggerate so. Some 
one really ought to write to the papers about the mixed 
bathing at Mare-under-Dam. Some “B” nymphs 
were timidly bathing not long ago, and going into 
raptures over their new bathing suits, when they were 
horrified at an invasion of bold, bad maxim-gunners, 
a hitherto unheard-of invasion at that staid, respectable 
watering-place. Needless to say, a general sauve-gut- 
peut ensued, and in two seconds not one bashful 
bather was to beseen. There is a good deal of gossip 
about the sporting wager between the Chief Engineer 
and Mr. ‘‘Turkie” Taylor. The latter says he can 
saddle up a horse and ‘‘turn out” in less time than the 
former, and offers, if he does not succeed in doing so, 
tomeatenise nats it you could) seer the hat.dear,-you 
would pray, as I do, that he might lose. I am not one 
of those horrid aesthetic ‘‘ art” creatures, but though I 
admire the young man secretly, his hat really does get 
on my nerves. But he would certainly get indigestion, 
and that might spoil his beautiful complexion. I hear 
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there is a new book shortly coming out, on ‘‘ What 
to Eat and what to Avoid”; but the distinguished 
author is at present suffering from one of the recipes. 


From your affectionate 


GWEN. — 
—_—>——_ 


VERSE. 
A RUBBISH RHYME. 


There was a young fellow who daily 
Bragged of glorious deeds he’d do gaily ; 
But he entered the Church, 

And left war in the lurch, 

That young fellow, H-m-lt-n B-l-y, 


DESAY, 
Atr :—“ Mandalay.” 


Near the Lichtenberg entrenchments 
Where the Fifty-second be, 

There’s a Commandant a-waiting, 
And I know he thinks of thee! 

For the Boers are nightly calling, 
And their Mausers seem to say, 

**Come along you British soldier— 
To the Farm of De la Rey.” 


Chorus : 


At the Farm of De la Rey 
Where the Maxim section lay, 
You can hear the bugles calling 
Them from poker every day. 
At the Farm of De la Rey 
Where the sergeants love to stray, 
And the curses drop hke thunder 
From the picket ’cross the way. 
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When the mist of morning gathers, 
And the daily thirst begins, 

When the C.O. is reminding 
Everybody of their sins, 

Dropping oaths about like water 
Our placid souls to vex ; 

I sitand watch the gunners _ 
Breaking Irish burghers’ necks. 


Chorus. 


Breaking Irish burghers’ necks, 
Subjects all of Kruger Rex, 
Alas ! how cheap is shrapnel, 
How dear is XXX! 
At the Farm of De la Rey, 
O! the dusty, thirsty day, 
When the stores charge double prices 
At the Farm of De la Rey, 


Ship me somewhere west of Fleet Street 
With this god-forsaken thirst, 
Where martial law’s unheard of, 
Let me have One Royal Burst! 
For the grub I eat is gritty, 
And the drink is mixed with clay, 
And my peck is eaten daily 
At the Farm of De la Rey. 


Chorus. 


At the Farm of De la Rey, 
Where the grub is »’au pas fait / 

Eating bread with d—n all butter, 
Drinking cafe without /azt ; 
At the Farm of De la Rey, 
Where the bogus pom-pom lay, 

And our horses die of sickness 
In the horse-lines day by day. 

— Humphrey and Cornelius. 


R 
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A PSALM OF Paeen 
Air :—“ The Gay Tom-Tit.” 


We have an old Bird that you all may see, 

But a bad little, sad little Bird is he ; 
He’s got poker tastes—but then, oh dear! 
He’s great at the game of bluff, 1 fear. 

Now the Fungus at bluffing is just below, 

For he’s pretty hot at that game I know, 

For he doesn’t draw cards when he’s got damn-all, 

Which, just for a bluff, you’ll admit is tall. 


And when he “ anties ” his tickey-tick-tick, 

Or puts in his bean—or perhaps it’s a stick, 
The Bird makes this two bob to play, 
The Fungus politely says ‘‘Good-day”! 

And so the Bird scoops in the lot, 

When a diamond-heart flush is all he’s got. 

—Cynicus. 


THE STORY OF THE Piccapitty Heroes. 
( Continued.) 


And now, oh gentle reader, 
I'd be an arrant knave, 

If of our gallant officers 
You no account I gave! 


So e’er we any farther go, 
Just in a brief review, 

Our captain and his subaltern 
Vl] introduce to you. 


First then for little Fr—s—r, 
Our captain bold was he, 

Not much at home upon a horse, 
ffts line was Infantree. 
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And second there came L-thbr-ge, 
One of the very best:: 

You could not find a better 
To stand so hard.a test. 


Then last of all we’d M-h-—ny bold, 
From Erin’s Isle so green, 

Of all the biggest duffers 
The greatest e’er was seen. 


Our voyage was uneventful 
(At least so I should say), 


Though some wished they had stayed at home 


Before they’d crossed ‘‘ the Bay.” 


At last we came to Table Bay, 
And much to our delight 

The war was not yet over, 
And we’d still a chance to fight. 


About our stay at Maitland 
There’s little to be said, 

From there we marched to Stellenbosch 
With Fr—s-r at our head. 


We stayed at Stellenbosch a week, 
And then we did entrain, 

To Belmont, where Lord Methuen 
A victory did gain. 


Nor stayed we long at Belmont, 
But—all men and horses fit— 

We left the place behind us 
Bound for the “ Drift of Schmidt.” 


To Warren’s camp near Douglas 
A convoy had been sent, 

As leader of the escort 
The gallant L-thbr—-ge went. 
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The fourth night out from Belmont, 
When near our journev’s end, 

The news we got, it saddened all, 
And many lost a friend. 


For Warren’s camp, near Douglas, 
Had been attacked at night ; 
Six of our trusty comrades 
Had perish’d in the fight. 


Besides—our favorite IL-thbr-ge 
Had come to grievous harm, 
Whilst bravely leading on his men 
He’d lost his good right arm. 


Next morn with saddened faces, 
Which hardly seem’d the same, 
We crossed the Great Vaal River 
And to Schmidt’s Drift we came 
CG 


[ Zo be continued. | 


We thank a correspondent for pointing out a small 
error in last week’s issue. In the column of “ Lost” 
articles we announced a “Scotch mist.” It was a 
mistake. A Scotch mist in this country is unknown. 
It never would be mzzssed. We are afraid we are 
becoming unintelligible—not to say mystifying. Eh! 
Wha-at? Quack! Quack ! 
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PVG EN Deeb Rh SONS SIN PER VIEW ED, 


No. 4.—THe Terristy Triste Turkey Tatks. 


“What is this?” I said to myself, a huge shadow 
looming up into the evening gloom: as it nearly trod 
on me I caught the words “you may not think it.” 
Sebiinkewhat? “lesuesested, “An bit said, in the 
worn-out voice of a man of the world, ‘I thought so. 
Allow me to sit down somewhere—on something 
soft—I’m a very delicate shadow, in fact, just at 
present from worry and gastritis, | suppose, I am so 
completely ‘¢7zs¢e’ that I am worn to what you see 
me ; but it may astonish you to learn that though now 
I am only a South African shadow, I was once a 
lovely, almost too lovely child. In fact, Her late 
Majesty, on hearing my first cries said to Albert—I 
always called him Albert too—he and the Com- 
mandant were both godfathers of mine—talking of 
godfathers I remember mentioning in the second 
volume of my work on Experimental Moral Philoso- 
phy, and also in Volume 36, which I dedicated to 
Edmund Burke—don't fall into the vulgar error of 
supposing I am talking of my cousin and godfather 
who wrote the ‘ History of my Family and Connec- 
tions. What! you would interrupt! It is the thorn in 
the side of greatness to be interrupted. What! you 
don't follow me? Why, I am a born leader, I say. | 
have been followed by hundreds—thousands—billions. 
But what a head I have for the Higher Mathematics. 
Muncy eatcemaiie the  saiie to. me, asthe late 
Astronomer Royal said to my uncle, the Grand Duke 
of Bunkumstadt—by the way, I wonder if you ever 
heard a very remarkable story of his wife, the Grand 
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Duchess—but [| think that it will very likely not have 
sifted through into your social strata—talking of strata 
reminds me of a remark made to me on my famous 
progress through the Continent of North America ; 
the then President (as we were walking arm-in-arm 
down First Avenue) said ‘ My dear So-and-so’ (I will 
not mention my real name lest it should overpower 
you)—talking of overpowering I was once in the 
salon of Madame Récamier—or was it my. grand- 
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father ? you must not confuse him with my ancestor, 
also eminent, who was so intimate with Aladdin, the 
then Emperor of China—curiously enough he, that is 
my ancestor, helped a widow whose son went into the 
wholesale oil business—I really forget the details 
when he ascended the throne it was without shedding 
a drop of blood—Ah! blood—that reminds me—have 
I told you about the tendencies of my blood, the 
‘Capulet Blood’ ?—pretty thick that—one of the 
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‘modern strains—‘ talking of strains’ as Melba said 
to me once ‘1} once had a heart’—you can appreciate 
the compliment from so charming a young lady—you 
can’t wait? that reminds me,: how few men like 
myself are good listeners.” 


[ROBE OOLD, 


Several pairs of boots to be soled, and feet to match 
to be healed, in view of imminent march to Mafeking. 
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JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 


Wiolem uN OG. (0.1 WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1901. 


OURS POR il Cat ela 


Anp the Muse of Poesy descended upon us ; and we 
were inspired, so that we “‘lisped in numbers” and 
we spake our thoughts in rhymed verse. And we 
said— 

A year ago to-day 

We were in Table Bay. 


And the muse of poesy was aghast at the 
eloquence which had resulted from the downward 
flight to this earth, and was affrighted, and thereupon 
trekked up again. And we became alive to the dull 
prose of this dull, prosaic life. Nevertheless we think 
we have provided sufficient food for reflection for one 
week. 
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JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 
De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 
Vo. I, No. 7.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1961. 


ARMOUR (VI)RUMQUE CANO. 


Armour (I nrumeve Cano /---which, being inter- 
preted, means that the bully-beef and watered rum we 
get out here isn’t fit for a dog. 


We don't suggest that the Government should 
supply its soldiers with oysters and champagne, or 
pate de fote gras and old Bordeaux. But we do 
suggest that the experts at the War Office might 
spare a few moments of their time and a little of their 
ingenuity from the absorbing subject of buttons (we 
don’t mean oz Buttons, but the tunic variety) and 
the tinkering of uniforms, and devote it instead to the 
comfort of the men in time of war. 


It is in the want of variety that the trouble lies. 
Amidst this land of fresh meat and plenty, with the 
lowing of captured oxen and the bleating of Pro-Boer 
sheep in our ears, and with butter and eggs realities 
once more (even though these latter be only possible 
to a multi-millionare or a successful poker-player), it is 
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difficult to realize the deadly, soul - destroying 
monotony of everlasting bully-beef and biscuit that 
was once our portion, 


Bully-mutton and compressed vegetables are un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction, and jam 
has now been recognized as positively necessary 
to health. But bully-mutton is not so very dis- 
tinguishable from bully-beef; compressed vegetables 
cannot be used on trek, and some of us have 
discovered monotony even in them, while jam has 
usually been. plentiful when we have been in the 
neighbourhood of stores and absent when it was 
most wanted (for which, perhaps, the transport was 
to blame) — to say nothing of the peculiar tastes 
of those responsible for the selection of the varieties. 


There must be plenty of animals waiting to be 
potted in various places, quite as cheap in those places 
as cows in theirs, and equally potable. Australia is 
said to be overrun with rabbits. Why not tinned 
rabbit? We did once have tinned rabbit, and the 
memory of it is with us yet, not because we are 
devoted to tinned rabbit, but because it was a change. 


Tinned fish—especially tinned salmon—sounds very 
luxurious, but in America it is quite as cheap as tinned 
anything else. So is tinned fruit. 


But we dont suppose that much will be done to 
remedy the existing state of things, and when we do 
get home we shall forget all such grievances—at least 
we devoutly hope so. 


And the Government has weightier matters to 


SUeiUntOmemoncmthesslralsof the Serpent of False 


Economy is over it all. 
——__ -— 
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We notice that the London papers are of opinion 
that ‘‘ Paget’s Horse is gradually becoming one of the 
smartest corps in the field.” 


We are not amongst those who sneer at the claim 
of the press to penetration and infallibility. But 
‘“oradually becoming”? Paget-less, Horse-less, not 
one of our old officers left! We wonder what is 
happening. 


EMINENT ) PERSONS) DNiD GAR Vas Tee 


No. 5.—TuHE BookMAKkeERr. 


«Six fo Four thesfield! Six. zo. Four thefeldiia 
stentorian basso-profundo voice was shouting as I 
approached the leafy glades of Ku 
Palace. 


Buckingham 


“ Hulloa!” it said, as I dodged an arboreal larder 
and entered, “I know what you want. You've come 


to back a bishop.” 


“No, indeed!” I replied, inexpressibly shocked, 
“nothing of the sort!” 


“ Well, what caz I do for you then? Lay you the 
odds against azy blooming thing you like! ‘Cash 
for brains ’—that’s my motto!” 


“T’ve come about an interview,’ I said. 


“Interview? ” he echoed doubtfully, ‘“‘ never heard 
of it. What is it? Something in for the Derby? 
Never mind; I'll lay you twenties, ¢wenty ¢o one, to 
you, once /” he continued in his curiously emphatic 
manner, and made a note of it in a book “betorems 
could protest. | 
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Fears for the safety of my banking account 
prompted me to hasten to the business in hand. 


‘“T believe you are a great speculator,” I hazarded. 


erOmycs. shewsaidmcarelessiy, oli stippose you are 
thinking of that deal I made with Cecil Hooley and 
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Ernest Terah Rhodes. Yes; I made seven millions 
over that. But I lost four millions the same night at 
poker, and gave the balance to the Dogs’ Home.” 


“And have you always been a Bookmaker?” I 
enquired. 
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“Z—always a Bookmaker? No, indeed! /—the 
darling of Duchesses, the confidant of: Countesses! 
Once | was the chosen friend of @// the Princes, the 
boon companion of a/Z the Emperors in Europe. 
And I was a good friend to them all.” 


He sighed at the recollection. 


“How well I remember,” he went on, ‘one 
night, after leaving my mansion in Park Lane, I 
strolled down to the ‘ Alsatians,’ which, as I need 
hardly remind you, is, with the exception, perhaps, of 
my other two clubs, the ‘Athenzum’ and the ‘ Palm,’ 
the most exclusive club in London. I was sitting at 
dinner, when one of the waiters—an ex-American 
Colonel, who always ‘waited’ in his old uniform— 
‘presented arms,’ and handed me a telegram. It 
Panatiuse 


“<«Come and dine with me to-morrow. No cere- 
mony. —/#s¢ a plain chop. 
‘“* ALBERT EDWARD, P. OF Wa 


«Well, of course, such an informal invitation was a 
bit of an honour—even for me. ‘To despatch my man 
to a little castle I have in Wales for my Court suit, to 
put on a clean collar, to mount my motor-barouche 
(been in my family since ¢#e Stuarts), and to steam 
down to Sandringham, was, as the novelists say, but 
the work of twenty-four hours. Teddy (1 always call 
him ‘ Teddy,’ though his front name was Albert) met 
me in the hall. 


“«Well, Fungus,’ he said (he always called me 
‘Fungus,’ though it wasn’t my baptismal name), 
«Tm glad to see you looking so well.’ 
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“« Same here about you, I[ said, ‘what can I do for 
you ?’ 


“<«Well, the fact is, he answered, a trifle embarrassed, 
‘I want you to lend me your yacht, the 4rzfannza, for 
the Cup Races at Cowes.’ 


“«Tt’s your's, o¢d man,’ I said; and it became his. J 
was only speaking temporarily, but he forgot to return 
ieeande 1’ was) too proud ‘to ase for it, It is not 
generally known where he got the Lrztannia, so 
perhaps you had better not repeat this. I did not see 
him again till we met at a shooting party at my deer 
forest in Scotland. ‘There, as you may have heard, I 
saved the lite of the Czar of Russia. The Duke. of 
York, usually a safe shot, aimed at a ‘royal’ (a kind 
of large partridge), but the bullet went wide, and was 
going straight for the Czar, when I interposed and 
caught it between the first finger and thumb of my 
left hand. The Autocrat of AY the Russias was 
overcome with gratitude, and offered to abdicate on 
the spot and put me to reign over Al the Russias. 
I hesitated for a moment: it had always seemed to 
me a comfortable berth, and from what I had seen 
during my skor¢ stays on my estates in Poland I had 
liked. the country azd the people. However, I was 
not to be outdone in generosity. ‘QO, it’s nothing,’ 
Meeticettederick the Great taught me the ‘trick 
when I wasa boy. Just give me your rum-tot xext¢ 
Wednesday, or look here, Aleck’ (I always called 
him “Aleck’)p:‘Tll lay ‘you 33 -to-4r ‘you're’: not 
assassinated ¢zx month.’ He closed with me, and 
the incident was closed too. He said to Napoleon 
some time after, when relating the incident, ‘ That 
chap, Maggots’ (they always called me ‘ Maggots’) 
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‘is a perfect trump!’ Then there was the German 
Emperor. He had offex had a shake-down in my 
hotel in the Champs Elysées in Paris, so he thought 
nothing of dropping in on me as [| sat one morning 
making up my ‘book’ in my marble palace on the 


Lake of Como. 


“<“By eum, its Willy!’ I said (I always called him 
‘Willy ’). 

‘“« Right first time, he answered, ‘I’ve looked in to 
see you about that ‘fiver’ I owe you over last year’s 
Grand, Prix.“ Thesfact is) Imma bite? stonyae ee 
now. Of course, there are the Crown jewels orm) 
could give you a duchy or two, but ——.’ 


“«« Say “#o more about it, l-eried,™ or,9it vo7epee 
I'll toss you double or quits.’ 


«“ We tossed and I won. 


“<The Devil!’ he said, (he always called—no, thats 
wrong!) ‘youre infernally lucky, Whiskers’ (he 
always called me ‘ Whiskers,’ though it isn’t really 
my name). ‘ Look here! will the chief command of 
my Army be of any use to you ?’ 

“Well, I said, ‘of course, I Zave done a bit that 
way. I was six weeks in a Cadet Corps at my private 
school, and in South Africa——’ (Oh no, I forgot, it 
was before then). 

el hen it seavceals nessaid: 


“And it was. As soon as this plaguey war is over, 
zf the British Government can spare me, I take over 
the command, and | am to lead the German forces in 
their next campaign against France.” 


He stopped to take breath. 
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“You have indeed mixed with the great ones of 
the earth,” I said, admiringly. 


“Oh, that’s nothing,” he rejoined, and he leant over 
and whispered in my ear. 


I started back in amazement. 


“Really, you tax my credulity too far,” I said, ‘‘ I’ve 
swallowed three live Emperors, and two dead ones, 
and I firmly believe that you really did toss the Pope 
Poretherchair ol ot. Peter, but when you tell me. that 
the Deputy-Assistant-Acting Quarter-Mast—.” 


“Hush!” he said, “ot so loud! it mzgehkt get to his 
ears, and he might not like it.” 


“ Well,” I said, to turn the subject, “have you any 
breathless experiences to relate of the present war ?” 


“Oh, nothing,” he answered, “ merely what happens 
to every dvave man. Of course, there was that little 
affair near here— 


“T got separated from my companions and suddenly 
found myself face to face with a gzgantic Boer. 
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I advanced to accept his surrender. He appeared 
to misunderstand me, and seemed to think I wanted 
to surrender to him. OS Fe ] mean = 
However, I found that he was not alone. There were 
more Boers behind him—about half-a million, I think, 
as well as I could see. So—‘ discretion, the detter 
part —you know.” 


It was getting late, so I took advantage of the lull 
in the conversation to say I had to be going. 


“Well, so short, old man,” he said, ‘‘ when we ge¢ to 
England, come and look me up at a little place of mine 
in the Isle of Wight—‘ Osborne,’ it’s called.” 

“Osborne ?” I said, “ but I thought—— ” 


“Oh, yes, you ¢hought—” he said, with some show 
of irritation, ‘‘but there! it’s a common popular 
delusion. The fact is, I generally let the place.” 


I left the place. 


=} 


EXCHANGE AWN DeVille 


Comamtsston.—in Regular Army, Life Guards( Blues). 
—Will exchange for tin of condensed milk (un- 
sweetened). 


Chegue, on London Bank.—Received for a poker 
debt, value £35. Will exchange for one large onion 
or small bunch. What offers ? 


Conemisston.—In Imperial Yeomanry, nearly new. 
Will exchange for nice pair of riding-breeches, or 
Manual of Pronunciation (English). 
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420 Note.—Will exchange for decent hand at 


poker. 
‘““Fatigued Monarch.” 


Commisston.—Gentleman of peaceful disposition, 
anxious to return home at once, will exchange, im- 
mediately, easy position as officer in Imperial 
Yeomanry Regiment for Curacy in comfortable living. 
Reem nacd@esOMes experience of agichtrch: 

Glee tphather soit, 


Terrible T. wishes to exchange Pedigree showing 
descent in direct line from Adam, or (by a_ bar 
sinister) from pre-historic man, length 300 yards 
when unrolled, for a new helmet or a_ healthy 
constitution. 

Also the Head of a Noble House, slightly damaged 
in reputation, for information as to antecedents of lady 
with Thinking Part in a London theatre. 


GARRISON SPORTS—LICHTENBERG. 
[1st Day—Sarturpay. | 
1, Mule Race.—Barebacked—Half-mile scurry :— 


meylaouire, No Z. “Battery. | <2. Abbott, N. *Z. 
atreny sete hitchteld wNe 7. Battery. 


Betting. Curtis (2-1); Maguire (5-2) ; 
Abbott (10-1); Titchfield (25-1); 33 to1 
against any other. 

F 2 
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. Quotts.—21 points, Blyth (€N. 2). 21,7 beag 
Watson (B Squadron P. H.) 18. 


Betting. 10 to 1 on Watson. 


Oo 


. Lug of War—Heat 1.—N. Z. Battery beat 
H Company N. F. Pull, 7 minutes. Heat 2.— 
F Company N. F) beat B Squadron PH tae 


44 minutes. 


GW ENG TO) 2G Beis iiies 


My Darling Gertie,—Really, dear, the dearth of 
news is something horrid! On Saturday we had 
an attraction in the shape of the Garrison Sports 
at Lichtenberg, and Jack got me an invitation— 
quite an event for me in these dull times! How- 
ever, jt rained in the nastiest manner all the after- 
noon, and my new ‘chapeau. veldt ” was quite 
spoilt, and the sports were rather dull, too. The 
first event was amulerace. The riders rode bare—er, 
that is, I mean, undressed — back, = J=)meansecm 
mules—not the riders! You do know what I mean, 
don’t you, dear? The riders hadn’t any saddles— 
there! And they all had sticks —such a shame, the 
poor dear mules! Mr. Curtis was one—I mean one of 
the riders—and though I had six pairs of gloves on 
him (that is, on his winning, you know, dear) he didn’t 
win, although he was favourite—I mean his mule was. 
I do wzsk I could understand men’s sports better, it 
would give me something to talk to them about. 
Mr. Ferrers Guy—you remember him, dear, the 
chubby-faced—-I mean cherub-faced—young man who 
used to be in our set, but took up medicine and left the 
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fashionable world, was also one of the competitors. 
Jack, who escorted me down, told me the betting was 
100 to I against him. -Just fancy that! Such a lot! 
I suppose he must be a very good rider. I wanted 
Jack to bet on him for me, but he said it was rather 
fei anceelehacds better back) him for a ’place.) THe 
went away to find out what that was, and when he 
came back he said it was “evens against his sitting 
his mule.” I suppose they were afraid he might stand 
up on it. I know they do in circuses, because | 
remember seeing them when | wasa little girl. Then 
there was a quoit competition - you know what that is, 
don't you, dear? They throw rings away, and then 
they go after them and fetch them back, and the one 
that fetches the most back is called a quoit, and he 
wins. It’s rather like golf, only they don’t use sticks, 
I thought our Mr. Watson was going to win, and [ had 
six pairs of gloves on him too. But he didn't either. 


Jack said he was “off his game.” I don't see how that 
could be because he was there all the time, but it’s 
all so confusing. After that there was a tug-ot- 


war. I don’t know why it’s called that, because I’in 
almost certain I’ve heard of them at home when there 
wasn't any war going on-—I think it was in the Jubilee 
year. You remember, dear, the year J had that blue 
tulle with the pink bows. Well, anyhow, there were 
two tug-of-wars, or tugs-of-war, or whatever they are. 
Jack said they were “heats,” and I’m sure all the poor 
dears Jooked hot enough. Our men were in the second 
one. I wanted to back them again, but I told Jack I 
should be ruined in gloves if they lost. He said I had 
better try stocki— (you know, dear) for a change! 
Wasn’t it naughty of him? Well, anyhow, they didn't 
win either, and I’m sure poor dear Auntie tried dread- 
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fully hard, and so did Mr. Tilleard. The second day 
began with a frightful downpour (so I wore my grey 
alpaca), but it cleared up in the afternoon. The scene 
was very gay—the Grand Stand of church-pews crowded 
with fashionable men, and the long line of coaches, | 
with their disselbooms sticking into one another, filled 
with the créme de la créme of Lichtenberg society. 
Mrs. Jones was looking a perfect fright, so I enjoyed 
myself immensely. We were rather late, but arrived 
just in time for the donkey race for officers. I don't 
know why they called it a race, as they seemed to be 
playing croquet, but anyway Mr. Wreford Brown won, 
playing beautifully, Then there was an officers’ race, 
which was won by Col. Peakman—such a stout man, 
but he seemed to run very fast, Perhaps it was the 
wind. Then there was a ‘“ thread-the-needle” race. 
The needles were threaded by Dutch ladies, though 
I am sure if they had been crochet-needles I could 
have threaded one. But I wasn't asked. ‘There was 
a poor little donkey in the centre of the ground under 
charge of Col. Peakman, and he let it loose, and they 
all chased it, and tried to stick their needles into a pin- 
cushion which he carried—I mean the donkey carried 
—at the end furthest away when it runs towards you 
(you know, dear). I hope all the needles went into 
the pin-cushion. Anyway, it’s so fortunate donkeys 
don’t have to sit down like we do. There was a 
Lloyd-Lindsay race, too—such a lot of galloping and 
jumping! ‘The riders had to get off and throw stones 
at bottles. Wel/—my brothers always laugh at me 
when / try to throw, and I did once hit papa when he 
was standing behind me—but then I didn’t know he 
was there. But when a bottle is hanging by a string 
from a bar I believe I could throw handfuls of 
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stones with both hands without going over the bar. 
Mr. Weatherbe was dreadfully unlucky, his partner’s 
horse falling over a hurdle, and Mr. Larkin forgot 
where he was going and went behind the Landrost’s 
othce—to have a drink, Jack said. I bet on our 
Mr. Forrester for the high jump. Jack said he had 
been living on spring onions, but that if too many 
were taken it had a depressing effect. Afterwards he 
said he was only ‘‘ kidding” me. He gets dreadfully 
vulgar. Mr. Forrester only got third, which was a 
great pity. Jack said he had been ‘‘doped” the day 
before by one of the principal bookmakers. We had 
tea on the ground—sach a tea, dear, with real milk 
and bread-buns! My ninth bun had some sugar in it. 
Wasn't I lucky ? 
From your affectionate 
GWEN. 


——_e-—— 


eC Leee Re WW elt SER DU KKSS: 


The war against the “ Dukks,” the savage tribe 
which infests the neighbourhood of De la Rey’s Farm, 
has reached an acute stage, and the Government of 
that district has resolved upon desperate measures. 


The Dukk which ventured upon the Great Lake 
about a fortnight ago, and, after surviving a hail of 
bullets, sought relief from its troubles in death by 
drowning, has so far been the sole victim of the gallant 
efforts of the more daring amongst the garrison. 


Three plans of campaign will be tried in succession 
against the next Dukk which is observed to settie on 
the waters of the lake. They are as follows :— 
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L—INTIMIDATION. 


Complete silence will be observed within a radius of 
two miles of the lake. “The Great Auk” will, as 
soon as tue Dukk appears to have settled down to the 
placid contemplation of its own visage in the waters 
of the lake, proceed to the: edge of the lakeveang 
stretching himself out at full length, entice the Dukk 
towards him by endeavouring to imitate it’s mother’s 
voice. 


When the Dukk, lured by the familiar Quack! 
Quack! of the Great Auk, approaches, it will be 
shown a picture of the Heaa of the Terrible House 
strolling down Piccadilly with bootiful Miss Rosie of 
the Gaiety Lheatre. 

Should it survive this shock, recourse will be had to 


[LL—ASSAULT AND | DATTERY. 


The entire staff of the Army Service Corps will 
take up a position on the north-east side of the lake, 
each man holding in either hand three rations of salt 
—to be laid in position on the feathers to the extreme 
south of the bird as the bird faces head to north. 
This will constitute the Ass-saule. 


The New Zealanders will constitute the Battery. 


A 15-pounder will gallop up to the lake and un- 
limber with all speed, and take up a position on the 
Dam. The other 15-pounder will be in position in 
Mr. and Mrs. De la Key’s front parlour window, on 
the opposite side of the lake. This position will also 
be known subsequently to Mr. and Mrs. De la Rey as 
“thegl) cmanes 
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Both guns will then burst shrapnel over the sur- 
rounding landscape, and, if possible, over the Dukk— 


(the object being to hit the Dukk). 


As an additional precaution, the brass band of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers will be stationed at the 
south-west corner of the lake, and will discourse 
EOE HE AILS. 


If the Dukk at the end of the day be not dead, 
appeal will be made to 


PRE NATIVE ALLIANCE. 


[The Government much regrets that a departure 
should be necessitated from the excellent precedent 
set by the British Government in the smaller war 
against the Boers, in refraining from calling in the aid 
of the black races of South Africa. Circumstances, 
however, are sometimes too strong for principles. | 


The services will be requisitioned of the Picaninny 
attached to the Culinary Department of the Govern- 
ment, who has recently been observed to display a 
singular aptitude for hitting mules by discharging 
stones in their direction. 

When the Picaninny has secured the Dukk, he will 
instantly boil it (by means of a fire preferably), and 
the resulting soup will be served out to the garrison in 
lieu of the usual Wednesday rum-ration. 


N.B.—The chief points in the above will be 
explained to applicants between the hours of 2 and 
3 p.m. each day for the small charge of a tickey each 
person. 


Scotchmen, half price. 


——_@-— 
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A story comes from the town to the effect that a 
Sporting “Churchman,” who had made extensive 
wagers on the Garrison Sports, became terrified at the 
last moment at the dimensions of his engagements, 
and offered a modest sum to his principal layer to 
eeoqUatess 


‘“Why,” was the comment of a cynical person when 
he heard of it, “the fellow hasn’t even Courage in 
Commerce!” 


AU RE NEENTSE@ RING 


It was at Oxford, in Cornmarket Street, commonly 
called “The Corn,” down the paved centre of which 
thunder the fiery steeds pursued by the relentless 
trams. It was eventide, and much people were 
abroad. 


On the right as you go down the street is an old 
Inn, named the ~‘ Greyhound” “or ** blue Boar aan 
some other coloured animal, in the courtyard of which 
stand—or stood—-four dear little fir-trees in four dear 
little green-painted tubs. Four young men, who had 
been dining too well and not over-wisely at the 
“Grid” hard by, turned into the thoroughfare. 
Restraining the exuberance of one member of the 
party who insisted on galloping about between the 
tram-lines under the strange delusion that he was a 
tram, they entered the courtyard of the inn, on 
thoughts of ‘‘ pool” intent. 


The four green-painted tubs caught their eyes. 
Them they seized, bore into the street, set on their 
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sides so that the fir-trees stuck out at right angles, 
about a foot in the air, and commenced to roll down 
the pavement, 


It was eventide, and much people were abroad, and 
a scene of indescribable confusion ensued. 


People were swept off their feet by the hurrying, 
protruding fir-trees. Some fell up against each other ; 
some got slammed up against the shop-windows ; 
respectable and respected citizens became inextricably 
mixed up, or sat about incontinently in the gutter ; 
and old gentlemen, who ought to have known better, 
flew through the air uttering horrid imprecations. 


An unholy time! 


The pavement was strewn with sufferers, and the 
air grew misty with mutual abuse. It was a great 
SUCCESS. 


All at once a friendly voice shouted, ‘‘ The Practor 
and his ‘Bull-dogs’ are coming up the street!” Before 
we could stop we were upon them. They got swept 
up with the rest, of course. But it takes a lot to 
discourage a ‘ Bull-dog,” and we only had about fifty 
yards’ start before they were after us. Shaking with 
laughter, and filled with very new wine, we panted 
half round the venerable city, till the pursuers began 
to gain and things commenced to look serious—for us. 


Suddenly I bethought me of a large “ wine” which 
was being given at a house in the High Street, and 
to which I had been invited. Thither we sped, 
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hammered on the door, rushed past the servant who 
opened it, before he had time to see our faces, and 
fled upstairs. 


Shortly afterwards the hunters arrived, and also 
hammered on the door. They enquired of the man 
if four undergraduates had just entered the house. 


“Yes, they’re in a room upstairs,” he said, and the 
unholy light of a despotical triumph gleamed in the 
eyeballs of the panting Proctor and his perspiring 
minions. 


It was destined to be short-lived. 


“And; continued the man, “‘So- ate abouts as 
other gentlemen !” 


And despair fell upon them like a garment. 


The Proctor tried to sniff at the mis-application of 
the word “gentlemen ” to four ungentlemanly rowdies 
who had been disturbing the religious calm of a great 
University city with their drunken brawling. But he 
had no breath wherewith to sniff, and the ‘“ Marshall” 
(head ‘‘ Bull-dog”’) gasped into his ear that the game 
was up. 


Identification under the circumstances was impossible, 
and they turned wearily away to resume their despic- 
able avocations, saddened and wiser men. 

—>+_—— 


VERSE: 


THE STORY OF THE Piccapinty Herors—(continued), 


Six weeks we stayed in Griqualand, 
With lots of convoy work ; 

But after ‘ Faber’s Putts,” the rebs 
All fighting seemed to shirk. 
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So, when the order came at last 
It was received with glee, 

That we should leave Schmidt’s Drift at once 
And march to Kimberley. 


The far-famed Diamond City then 
Saw us but for a day ; 

Then northward, bound for Mafeking, 
By train we sped away. 


At Mafeking we stayed a week, 
The trenches then we saw, 
Where B.P. and his gallant men 
Six months defied the Boer. 


Then on we marched to Lichtenberg, 
A Dopper village fair ; 

We reached the place the second night, 
— Camped in the Market Square. 


Ere we set out from Lichtenberg, 
Great store of food we burned ; 

To Ottoshoop and C-rr-ngt-n 
Our horses’ heads then turned. 


At Eland’s River, Colonel Hore 
Was hemmed-in by the foe ; 

So to his succour C-rr—ngt-n 
At once resolved to go. 


A thousand strong we marchéd forth 
Before the break of day, 

And ere the set of sun that night, 
Zeerust beneath us lay. 


To Wonderfontein, on the stream 
Marico, came we then ; 

And there we left, to guard our rear, 
Four hundred of our men. 
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Six hundred of us then pushed on, 
And camped ere yet ’twas late ; 
Upon the hills ahead of us 
Well trench’d the Boers did wait. 


Next morn we broke camp early, 
For well our leader knew, 

We’d have a long and stubborn fight 
Ere we could “ worry” through. 


As escort to our eight field-guns 
We rode, on left and right ; 
With a big seventy-pounder gun 
The Boers began the fight. 


The Pass was held so strongly, 
And swept by such cross fire, 

That, after eight hours’ fighting, 
The order came—“ Retire.” 


The Boers they hung about our flanks, 
Like dogs around a steer, 

Our guns shelled them so vigorously 
They dar’d not come too near. 


When we got back to Marico, 
The eastern sky was red ; 
And sleep was soon upon us, 

When horses had been fed, 


But short the truce it was we had, 
For word it came at ten, 

“<The Boers are in behind us, 
So saddle up, my men.” 


But little time was wasted 
In saddling up that day, 
‘Ten minutes saw us mounted, 
And riding to the fray. 


Vihe Gossace Fost. 


Nor had we very far to ride, 
For, e’er a mile we'd sped, 

The Mauser shots came thick and fast 
From out some scrub ahead. 


T was then that we dismounted, 
And, thankful for our chance, 

Straight for that scrub in front of us 
Extended, did advance. 


The bullets buzzed about our ears 
Like wasps around their nest ; 

Yet Paget’s Horse ne’er wavered, but 
Like veterans stood the test. 


The Boers they fought right bravely, 
Until we did draw nigh ; 

Then they, with fine discretion, 
Most promptly ‘‘did a guy ” ! 


Our lucky star, I trow, was high, 
For, though we led the van, 

We'd several slightly wounded, 
But did not lose a man 


Zeerust at last, with scarce a halt, 
We reached at early day ; 
And all were tiréd then and worn 
So reck’d little where they lay. 
CG; 


(Zo be continued). 


THE DECIMATION OF P.H. 


Air:—“Ten little niggers.” 


Ten little Paget’s Horse starting very fine ; 
One just missed the boat, and then there were nine. 


Nine little Pagets drilled early and late ; 
One over-drilled himself, and then there were eight. 
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Eight little Pagets hope for Honour or Heaven ; 
One hurt his big toe, and then there were seven. 


Seven little Paget’s Horse picking up sticks ; 
One shot his finger off, and then there were six, 


Six little Paget’s Horse now left alive ; 
One made an officer, and then there were five. 


Five little Paget’s Horse in a downpour ; 
One got washed away, and then there were four. 


Four little Paget’s Horse going to the D. ; 
One lost his head at cards, and then there were three. 


Three little Pagets with nothing to do; « 
One died of ezuuz, and then there were two. 


Two little Pagets concocting of a pun ;* 
One died of seeing it, and then there was one. 


* For THE Cossack POST; 


What happens to the last one we don’t yet know. 


GARRISON, SPOR TS UICh TiN Bia 
[2np Dayv—Mownpay. | 


1. Lhrowimg the Cricket-Ball,—1. Ring, K. L. H. 


2. 100 Yards (Opfen).—1. Abbott, N. Z. Battery. 
2. Rootman, Lichtenberg. (Run on road.) 


On 


120 Yards ( for Officers), Handicap.—1. Lt.-Col. 
Peakman, 15 yds. (Won by 8 yds.) 


So 
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. Donkey Race ( for Officers).—Take ball round 
post and back. Polo-sticks used. 1st Heat: 
Teeter force brown aN bs 2.) Gants Wilson, 
Puce len eee a7 ome eet a Rvimer No Lt 
2. Lt. Wreford Brown, N. F. 


5. Quarter-Mile (Open).—1. Rootman, Lichtenberg. 
Btn Ol Dee Oso ms Ge oduadroneay bl as G Rune on 


grass. ) 


6. Bicycle Race.—1. Hendrick, Lichtenberg. 2, De 
Wet, Lichtenberg. 


. Lhread-Needle Race.—Gallop round and over two 
flights of hurdles, get threaded needle from lady 
competitor, chase donkey in centre of ground 
and stick needle in pincushion on its back. 
Pom LcAtaet Mapes Wish bOurticwm\djtas Noel. 
PUM eat cm im C1) ban crLawOOU me Nes bem 22700 3 
TDC me SOL ae3t Cer nny sero a pte! Leis he 
bourne, N. F. 


C 


100 Yards (for Privates)—1. Abbott, N. Z. 
Battery. (Run on road.) 


Moo varvas (jor iV.C.Os.).—-1.. shore, N. PF. 
pe Weacslleatime Clive Nal and, Corps Wim- 
peris, C Squadron P. H. 


. Lloyd-Lindsay Race (for Officers). — Mounted 
pairs. Gallop round over flight of hurdles, 
one man dismounts, hands over his horse, and 
has to break two bottles hanging from bar with 


G 
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stones, remounts ; gallop round over two flights 
of hurdles, other man dismounts and has to 
break two bottles; over flight of hurdles and 
back to post: .1. Capt. Fishbourne, Ni vPseane 
ete Anes aerate 


i1. Lug of War.—final: F Company, N. F., beat 
NZ Battery: 


12. Rescue Race.—In pairs. One man, mounted, 
gallops over two hurdles to where dismounted 
man is standing, latter gets up behind (amidst 
firing), both gallop over two hurdles to post. 
3) 3rd. EY: 2. IN Z Battery: 92) ela 
Garrisén- P. Hi (lane, Gun Séctionjgaaams 
R. F. Macloskey, B Squadron). 


(3rD Day—TveEspavy.) 


1. fligh> JJump, —.1. Prentiss, \N. 2. Batteme 
2,—— 3. Porrester, —B esquadron; hae 
Winner cleared 4 ft. 7 ins.; also cleared by 
Forrester in an Exhibition jump, 4 ft. 9 ins. 


2. Ouoits.—Final (best out of five, twenty-one points): 
Blyth, N..F., beat Michaelmas, N. F. 
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3. Lloyd-Lindsay Race ( for Alen). — Dismounted 
teams of four, Run 220 yards and break 
bottles, then join hands and back to post. 
Thee Nema Oman? per Nopu Le DALtenyig age. SINT Li. 

Ae Uke val EE, 


The Band of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
played the second day. 


ith m any 


AV 
pe et i acpelogies 


TROOPIN, troopin’, out to “‘C ” and “ D” 

Out across the drift, boys, out along the lea. 

Sergeant, send two men ahead—play the fine old farce! 
An’ take your bloomin’ bullet from a beggar in the grass. 
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We’re goin’ out, we’re ridin’ out, 
We leave the lines at four ; 

Av’ you needn’t pack your ’aversack 
For you won’t come back no more. 

Oh! don’t you cry for me, my lovely Mary Ann, 
But keep your tears for later years— 

When you've wed another man. 


12h. 


men are in their saddles an’ the word ’as gone to 
YU i. start, 


When some fluke o’ funkin’ fancy comes a 


thumpin’ at your ’eart ; 

You remember the last ambush—an’ the gaps in comrades’ fours, 

An’ you know it’s Someone's turn to-day, an’ you wonder if it’s 
Your’s. | 


We're goin’ out, were ridin’ out, etc. 


ie 
You can see the figgers loomin’ like 
ghosts upon your flanks, 

As the first grey touch o’ mornin’ 
goes a-creepin’ down the ranks ; 
Then you ’alt to reckernoiter—which 

is French—an’ means to say 
That youre lookin’ for a needle in a 
pile of blarsted ay. 


We’re goin’ out, we’re ridin’ out, etc. 
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LiKe 


; Lnl[} Scouts ’ave ridden forrard and the picket lies in 
ays rear, 
‘ An’ you get the word to gallop, an’ you’re told the 
an coast is clear. 
Well, you kinder eZ it isn’t—still you gallop just 
the same, 
An’ pray to Gawd to strike your man an’ spile ’is blightin’ aim. 


We're goin’ out, we’re ridin’ out, etc. 


Bin youre ridin’ most extended—with your 
eye pertickler peeled, . 
A-searchin’ evry corner where a Boer 
ain’t conceaied ; 
When “ Whist! Bang! Flip-flop! ’Ands up!” an’ ’arf the picket’s 
down, 
An’ the rest—is interviewin’ sympathisers in the town. 


We're goin’ out, we're ridin’ out, etc. 
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VI. 
THERE’S a fifteen - pounder kerridge goin’ 
sorrowful an’ slow, 
There’s a girl in Merry England who’s 
a-weepin’ soft an’ low ; 
Vhere’s ’arf a squadron cussin’, there’s an 
irony of fate, 
Vhere’s a Mounted Outpost Order that’s been 


altered-—rather late, 


We're goin’ out, we’re ridin’ out, 


We leave the lines at four ; 


An’ you needn’t pack your 


’aversack 


For you won’t come back no more. 


Oh! don’t you cry for me, my lovely Mary Ann, 


But keep your tears for later years— 


When you’ve wed another man. 


a 
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MOrol. Now oo | WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1901. 


AD MISERICORDIAM. 


We are constrained to make another appeal for 
contributions. 


The task of keeping going a weekly paper—even 
of such modest dimensions as ours—is not such an 
easy one under the circumstances as some appear to 
imagine. Contributions, never over-plentiful, have 
been scarcer than ever of late. This week there is a 
slight improvement, but there is room for much more, 
and there must be more if the paper is to continue. 


Where are persons who look for Tur Cossack 
Post every Wednesday morning with the same 
regularity as their rum-tot in the evening, and are 
among the first to complain if it be not a full ration— 
yet do nothing to help it to be so. _We don’t want 
mepavemlike thisetO bera “one-man paper, or, as 
someone expressed it the other day, the work of a 
literary hack; the charm of it should lie in the 
variety of its matter and the diversity of its author- 
ship. 
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Everyone can write something of interest on some 
subject, if they will only take the trouble. We won't 
even make originality a condition—that which is 
“chestnuts” to some may be fresh dairy produce to — 
others (witness ‘* Punch’”’!), and the law of copyright 
in the Transvaal is probably in abeyance just now. 
But mis-quotation undesigned is one of the seven 
deadly sins, and where contributors are not sure of 
their ground it is well that the source of the mangled 
version be not stated. 


We shall welcome contributions on any subject 
under the sun, and we can safely promise that when 
anything arrives, provided it be fairly respectable—in 
it goes ! 


We ask that contributions may reach the Editor by 
Saturday in each week at latest, for insertion in the 
following Wednesday’s issue, in order that that 
unhappy individual may know what toll is expected of 
him. 


We will conclude with an old rhyme, slightly 
altered to fit the circumstances :— 


Yes, this is our paper 

But learn, ere you look, 

That a// are expected 

To add to this book. 

You're welcome to quiz it, 

The penalty is— 

That you add your own nonsense 
For others to quiz! 
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The De la Rey’s Farm Sports took place on Friday, 
April rath. 


The principal winners were McLeod and Watson. 
The attendance was not so large as was expected, 
owing to the rival attractions of a cricket match, and 
consisted of McLeod and Watson. The “Terrible 
Turk ” competed, but was not successful in any of the 
events, owing to the rival attractions of a grazing- 
guard. Messrs. Hall and Goodey were in charge of 
the ‘‘ totaliser,” and, it is said, reaped vast sums. 


en 


eu OO SION NG aU Le ee pey aN iy 
No. 3.—LEUCOCEPHALOEDEMA. 


Tris distressing malady, known to the vulgar as 
White Swelled Head, must not be confounded with the 
more curable and less virulent disease known as 
Swelled Head. Its symptoms are a general enlarge- 
ment of the head and face, producing a ludicrous 
appearance of disproportion to the body and a gradual 
fading of all pronounced colour, leaving the hair the 
lightest shade of tow-colour and the face a vague pink, 
like the skin of a new-born infant. 


The disease generally produces an aggravated form 
of megatomania. In one bad case which came under 
our observation, the victim fancied he was the 
Emperor Napoleon I., which led him to regard the 
humble duties of his real rank as beneath his notice, 
and incited him to a vigorous campaign of reform 
against the shortcomings of his supposed subordinates. 
His distress at his failure to strike terror of an adequate 
nature into a mere lieutenant was pitiful to behold. 
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Leucocephaloedema is not, fortunately, common 
in the British Army; but among the small class 
of quartermasters and quartermaster - sergeants, 
especially those of the ‘‘acting” variety belonging to 
irregular corps, very many aggravated cases have 
been observed. In these, angry red marks, resembling 
shreds of the United States flag, have been known to 
break out on the right arm; these must be removed 
by excision before a complete cure can be effected; a 
gentle course of trench-digging and sentry-go should 
follow the operation. 


The ordinary remedies for Swelled Head are not 
usually sufficiently drastic to more than slightly 
alleviate Leucocephaloedema. 


Many eminent authorities hold that kleptomania is 
an inseparable companion of leucocephaloedema, but a 
small, though well-authenticated, list of exceptions 
forbids us to accept that doctrine unreservedly. 

HERACUIT US 


eee 


HOW I osPEN DaVENe ol NUR ON ts oie alii a as 


I must first apologise” to you, Mr Editor mies 
occupying your valuable space in your most valuable 
,paper with such an article; but I am sure that were 
others to place on record the thoughts and deeds they 
thought and did during their four hours night duty, it 
would be equally amusing and, I hope, less nonsensical. 
As I paced up and down on a cloudy moonlight night, 
with the shadows ever changing and nothing but the 
mosquitoes to keep me company, my brains ran wild— 
it’s seldom they do anything else, I hear the critics 
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say—and every sound was magnified into the approach 
of the famous Relief Column, which never comes. 
Each rustle of the bushes made me start, and think— 
surely I hear a Boer. Suddenly I heard the approach 
of footsteps—-no, it was a horse galloping. Some 
poor scout being chased by Brother Boer, thinks I. 
But, alas! my courage screwed up, my bayonet fixed, 
my chamber charged, determined to do or die—it was 
all for nothing. Well, I can scarcely call it nothing, 
for suddenly an enormous tiger-cat dashed past me, 
with all the stray dogs not yet caught by the Lichten- 
berg police at its heels, and I nearly let off my rifle. 
So great was my relief at finding I was no longer in 
danger, and could not be ‘“ pegged” for needlessly 
alarming the camp, that I leant on my bayonet and 
heaved a sigh, so deep and heartfelt, that I never felt 
the cold steel enter my skin. | had scarcely recovered 
from my shock when I heard a weird sound; I made 
up my mind it was the Sergeant of the Picket waking 
the relief, but again, and yet again, the noise was 
repeated till I determined that it could not be anything 
more formidable than the garrison cows bidding their 
little ones good-night. Then I continued my inter- 
rupted pacing, when suddenly I heard, far out on the 
veldt, the call of a jackal. That started a new train 
of thought. What an admirable thing it would be 
were all the British Army taught the cries of various 
wild animals ; what an excellent way of calling up 
your mates to find out if they were in position for the 
meditated night-attack! While my thoughts thus ran 
on, how I should finally, having persuaded the 
authorities at the War Office to throw over their well- 
tried systems and adopt mine, find myself getting my 
‘deserts and becoming Field-Marshal, I was nearly 
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surprised, and had to hurriedly shout ‘“ Halt! who 
coes there?” It is ever thus with castles in the air. 
From Field-Marshal to trooper all at once is indeed 
a downfall, and mine was great indeed, for the answer 
was “ Relief, if you can’t keep awake we'll have to see 
what’s said at the farm.” Then, and not till then, did 
I realise that my bayonet was touching the Sergeant's 
chest. The moral of this is easily found, but in case 
your readers don’t think it worth looking for, I'll write 
it. When on sentry never think, and always look out 
for the sergeant in charge of the guard, bellow at him 
as soon as he is within hearing distance, and you'll 
never eet ¢ perped: CAVETE. 


——__>-— 


POTUNS OP. MOND) SHROISIMEcs) 


Iv is hoped that one or two of the following stcries 
may be new to some. 


An ‘eight ” was out practising one day, accom- 
panied by a mounted coach engaged in the gentle 
exercise known as ‘‘coaching from the bank ’—an 
operation demanding lungs of leather, a ready gift of 
satire, and an extensive vocabulary. 


We, who have carried the art of vituperation to sucha 
pitch that most of us are positively bankrupt in pro- 
fanity, and have enjoyed all the advantages which con- 
stant association with that noble animal, the horse, 
confers upon the powers of speech, would seem but tyros 
when brought into comparison with the rowing-coach. 
He is, indeed, an adept and past-master in that art 
which tradition has most unkindly agreed in assigning 
as the special proviace of the trooper. In a word, 
he caz swear. | 
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The “ eight” in question proceeded some way down 
the river, escorted by a constant flow of invective, and 
such were its shortcomings that it seemed at last that 
even that inexhaustible fount on the towing-path must 
eventually run dry. 


Finally, things reached a point beyond which human 
nature must not suffer. The coach reined up his 
horse and raised his ‘hand as a signal for the boat to 
stop. Then, with purple visage, he spluttered out, 
**You're all blanky, blanky, blanky Blanks !—except 
Bow.” Bow sat up very straight and tried to look as 
if he didn’t know it was the proudest moment of his 
life. ‘And Bow,” added the coach, as by way of an 
after-thought, “Bow is a blanky, blanked, double- 
blankety-blank Blank!” (Collapse of Bow.) ‘Im 


going home, and you can all go to blank!” 


And he turned his horse’s head and galloped off, 
while the chastened ‘‘eight ” sorrowfully paddled to 
their quarters. 


Rowing at Oxford is a serious matter ; it is nota 
pastime ; its devotees lead the life of a galley-slave, 
chained to his oar ; summer and winter, and part of 
the vacations, as well as all term-time, they must go 
down to the river and practise towards a perfection 
they never attain. The man who rows is practically 
debarred from doing anything else—except, of course, 
‘reading,’ which doesn’t count. 


Football, with rowing, is very rarely carried on at the 
same time, most men finding it too much of a good thing 
to go down to the river in the afternoon, and then go 
up to the “ parks” for a hard ganie of football. 
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Nevertheless, most Colleges run what is called a 
“Rugger Four,’ composed of men who do try to 
combine the two. One such was out one cold winter's 
afternoon. It was a “light four,” and the coach, who 
happened to be the ’Varsity cox—a man of small 
stature but immeasureable — self - importance —— was 
standing up in the stern holding the lines, a pretty 
risky thing to do in any boat, but especially so ina 


light four. 


Now the discipline of the army is as nothing 
compared with the discipline of rowing, and this 
particular coach was a terrible martinet. 


When he stood up in the stern he strictly enjoined 
us, ‘‘ Now, mind you don't jerk, or I shall get shot 
into the river.” Of course we all immediately jerked 
for all we were worth, and he got shot into the river. 


That Rugger-Four was discontinued next day. 


There is a story of a man belonging to a certain 
College—most Colleges claim the man and most men 
claim the story—-who one night, after a ‘ Bump 
Supper,” at which he had imbibed his full share of 
liquor, proceeded into the Quad., fetched two large 
saucer-baths from one of the ground-floor rooms, sat 
himself in one and drew the other over his head. 


When anyone approached him he became terribly 
distressed, flapped the top bath up and down and 
earnestly besought the intruder to depart. It sub- 
sequently transpired that he was labouring under the 
delusion that he was an oyster. 
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Another story is of a man who had a party of 
friends and relations up during ‘“Commem” week. 


He was enjoying the novelty of “doing the lions’ 
of the place and eventually came to his own College. 
As the party entered a quadrangle, he pointed to a 
row of windows on the other side, saying, ‘ Those 
are the rooms of my tutor.” “ But Mr. So-and-So,” 
said an earnest elderly lady in the party, ‘‘isn’t your 
tutor a very celebrated man’? Do you think we 
could@ possibly -get: a’ climpse? of him?) “ Oh! 
certainly,” said the man carelessly, and selecting a 
healthy boulder he heaved it through one of the 
windows. 


Amidst the crash of falling glass murmurs of indig- 
nation floated out upon the still air, and presently an 
infuriated face appeared at the broken window. ‘‘ That, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said the man, ‘that is my 
celebrated tutor.” 


It is not true that the Sergeant-Signaller of the 
Fighting Fifths has resigned his post in despair at the 
proficiency displayed at the farm. 


eee grat 


CRG EL 
Tue House vz. THE Gun SECTION AND PICKET. 


Cricket ! Cricket at De la Rey's Farm! 


We rub our eyes and stare. Nevertheless cricket 
at the farm is an accomplished fact. And so, for the 
matter of that, is football. But football, given a 
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bladder and a leather covering, is comparatively easy 
of attainment: cricket needs ingenuity, and other 


things. 


The bats were the handles of pick-axes, once used 
for constructing the servile trench, now devoted to a 
nobler cause ; the stumps, six sticks; bails too; axzd 
the ball. The ball was constructed of raw hide 
enclosed in the leather cut from a worn-out bandolier. 
It partook somewhat of the nature of those elliptical 
balls destined by Mr. Gilbert as a punishment for 
erring billiard-players, and it occasionally achieved 
“breaks” not altogether antecedently present in the 
mind of the bowler. 


But to say this is in no way to detract from the 
skill of the manufacturer, to whom the thanks of the 
community are due. And the great thing was that it 
bounded when it touched the ground—a thing that 
previous efforts, constructed of soap and sacking, had 
obstinately refused to do. 


After some preliminary trials, during which the 
game progressed from single wicket and tip-and-run 
to the fuli glories of double wicket, the first match 
was played on Friday, April 12th, between teams 
representing the above. A really excellent pitch was 
secured near the gun section tent, but during the 
morning the game was slightly marred by its close 
proximity to the gun section kitchen, the zeal of some 
of the field being occasionally overcome by their 
anxiety for the well-being of their dinner, and now 
and again square-leg would steal away to turn the 
joint or make quite certain about the potatoes. 
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The Gun Section and Picket took first innings and 
made 19, to which O’Meagher contributed a masterly 
4, and the Extras 4 equally masterly byes. 


The feature of the innings was the display of 
hy cOlse ile came in withthe serene air of one 
determined to do or die; he did a great deal and did 
not die, though the wicket-keeper nearly did; but he 
_ omitted to make any runs. It was probably owing to 
forgetfulness on his part. The first ball he received 
with righteous indignation and dealt a fearful blow at 
it, which resulted in a large dent being made in the 
air. [he next four balls were also met with herculean 
efforts, which, had they succeeded in their object, 
would probably have resulted in the ball being 
despatched to British Bechuanaland. As it was, they 
merely had the effect of disturbing the soil of the 
Transvaal (late South African Republic) which the 
umpire obligingly replaced. The last ball, by some 
misadventure, hit the wicket, and he retired, having 
compiled a careful and painstaking nought. 


The ‘‘ House” followed with 30, out of which 
number Lockhart was responsible for a brilliant ta, 
obtained in four hits—two twos, a four, and a six 
which alighted in the tent and was eventually dis- 
covered in a mess-tin. 


The Gun Section and Picket went in again after the 
usual dinner interval, and this time, undistracted by 
culinary cares, made 42, Dawson being the chief 
scorer with 14, and Phillips next with 7 to his credit. 


The ‘ House” could only reply with 27, of which 
Ray made 8 and extras were 11, so that the Gun 
Section and Picket won an exciting match by 4 runs. 

H 
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Full score :— 
GUN-SECTION AND PICKET. 


Ist Innings. 2nq Innings. 

Phillips; cNortons b> Ray) cs, ee r) DP Serjeantson 4...0-arae a 
Goodeyiiran Outs (9s. aestecsceeeee ce ee # cc’ Hodgshp, b Kaye fe) 
Adamson, Db. Raya acer er-ceasyee coerce TD RAY tines seston rei 4 
Ahompson, D Rays wgosttue <sortoe 2 ‘Ibw,'b Serjeantson ora fe) 
Dawson, ¢ Norton,b Curtis—.....0....1.,. 2. «sub; b Cortisaes saree 14 
McLeod cuNorton; 1p kes vee, eee ee ee 2 NotcOuli, as hene.c.te eet I 
Béntléy, cand. b Cmrciss ie reclancecex ss ok 2b: Rayorss: fe) 
O'Meagher, NOG Ot v.02 105-5: oes cs 4 c Norton, b Serjeantson... 5 
WAtsOriOND COARTIG eR (ies Gcackes suet ren O Tb TRAVsisat etetie ee tee eee 2 
Hay py, Wicay ae owes rs petactee reuse aes O “bi Beamesiie ns. c5 seme 2 
Pvbeae. © NOTION NAVs et ere QO #beBeames te eae 2 
By€s, s0co pene. coesrae ote A» coe peasues ach oy date eee eee 5 
dotal sj. cceg elo TOtalgsgeige 42 


Shelford played for Watson. 


THES SOUSE.. 


Ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 

Beames, b*Phillips wes.; vosacch yan caer cess boc 4, b Sharp) s.c0.:¢seiesohernan fe) 
Curtis, .c ohelford 3) Nal ace reercchen 2 c Shelford, b/Sharpy se fe) 
Ray, b Bentley cri. ert ae ene 2 3b Phillips) 2209 2 ceeee 8 
Lt. Serjeantson, c Shelford, b Bentley 0b. Bentleys. ctsss. pene eee I 
Wearne; rum 0ut 1. asd25.5. 0:82 -ceceren hs © b Phillips ...c.sss.2.petecenrs 2 
Norton, Ib OHALD Bien ceca: caeeomnotes she 0 \b Bentley 7 r.. aa eae 2 
Lockhart, bi Bentley... .. cscs eee TAO TUN OUtc® Joes ees ree 2 
Mackloskey, ib Phillips ct5.i. a seees seta O, biBentleyine 3. sate I 
Layman, buP RU pseeras re cee rer 1) NOt Out Sane. v en eee fe) 
Burgess, not, otlten ve pnei ie. ork seaten ten ae 0. bisharp! tiered een fe) 
Hodgson, c Shelford, b Bentley bate gatas 1. “b Phillips. >: sac... sees O 
ByES,° CCA i civ geegee nace caer © cap sudigeeaginele tends ca a seahemen II 

otal oe... ae 30 Total veer 27 

——>--—— 


The “ Terrible Turk’s” latest accomplishmentms 
that of horsemanship, and very proud of it he is. To 
see him on—and now and then, for variety’s sake, off— 
his prancing charger, doing a grazing guard, is to 
gladden the eyes of the fortunate beholder. 


It is said that, with the aid of the quarter-guard, 
and any passers-by, and most of the black population, 
he can sometimes take the horses out to graze, water 
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them, and bring them home—all by himself. If it 
wasnt. for his poor feet he would be able to catch his 
horse—when he comes off, for variety’s sake—in half 
the time. 


OTE > TONS NDE SAIN SW EER S| 


What is the definition of a “lie” ? 
The truth when not advisable. 


> 10 


MAN itis tiewise of aa tOsteruan 


> tO 


. To ascertain which N.C.O. is best at upsetting it. 


. Was “the Megaphone” on sentry last night ? 
No; the niggers kept the Sabbath. 


> 20 


GAVETE: 


VERSE. 


TRUE. LOVE. 


True Love condoneth all things. 

It is the lack of it, 

Or a base passion that strives to live without it, 
Turning all love to its vile services ; 

The vain, false glamour of a crude desire— 
Meets our dispraise. 


———— 
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Major P—tT To HIS BROKER. 


I heard a wee bird singing clear, 

In the tight, tight month o’ June— 

What garr’d ye buy when stocks were high, 
And sell when shares were doon. 


Gin. ye hae played me fause, my luve, 
In summer ’mang the rain, 

When siller’s scant and scarce at Yule 
T’ll pay thee back again. 


O bonny were the Rand Deep shares 
When credit was sae free, 

But woe betide the Southron loon 
That sold my shares to me. 


THE SIGHING (ORs TA © LROOPERZ 


I wish I were an Officer ; 

Oh, then I would be proud. 

For then I shouldn’t say “‘Yes, Sir” ! 
But curse both deep and loud. 


I wish I were a Q.M.S., 

For then [’d beat the drum. 

I should not fear the awful press, 
But make men draw their rum. 


I wish I were a Corporal 

With stripes upon my arm ; 

The bugle “Stables ” then might call, 
Ld play poker at the farm. 


I wish I were the Squadron Cook ; 
Oh, then I’d money make, 

And put it in a big black book 
What troopers owe for cake. 
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I wish I were not what I am, 

But in England with my wife ; 

For then I’d wheel my dear old pram, 
And ’list no more through life. 


But I’m glad I’m not a Sergeant, 
With trenches on the brain, 
For then to Netley I’d be sent, 
I’m sure I’d not be sane. 

Cavete. 


EL ERE AP E.Yo) VEAN: 


‘* Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own: 
He who, secure within, can say, 

‘To-morrow do thy worst, for I have liv’d to-day : 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possess’d, in spite of fate are mine ; 
Not Heav’n itself upon the past has pow’r ; 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.’ ” 

DRYDEN, 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


You haven’t ’ante’d yet.” 


‘¢ Put up another, Ceesar 


Voice (from tent in background)-—“‘ How is it I can’t get a cup of 


coffee in all this blanked Native Location ? ” 
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LN dee lel ois peyt COUN TOM a (Caneel hOB Nee 


Last week we made a piteous appeal for contributions. 
We did not appeal in vain. In fact, the result has 
exceeded our wildest expectations. We have received 
an article from a new contributor! This response— 
so ready and so prompt—reflects the greatest credit 
on the Squadron. Especially as it did not come from 
the Squadron. By next week we devoutly hope that 
coy convoy will really have arrived, and there 
will be plenty of reading matter. Meanwhile, since 
we suppose we must be thankful for small mercies— 
merce. 


WARN sy COUN TEMIRO SN ID TOS LIAB Korey? 


My views upon most subjects are so well known to 
many of you, that a lengthened explanation of them 
would probably be superfluous. Still, however, it may 
be of interest to some of you to explain generally 
what they are. _ 


My principles (my /vzexds tell me I have none) are 
based upon the great and glorious idea that every man 
must draw his own rum ration and drink it, but get 
someone else to do his work. 


Opposed to faction and an enemy to misrule, | am 
yet friendly to many changes of a sweeping and organic 
character. Without relaxing the ties which at present 
bind Church and State in harmonious coalition and 
union, I would gradually confiscate the revenues of 
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the one for the increasing necessities of the other. 
Our great Bishop B ms may dissent. 


If I were promoted to be a corporal or lance- 
corporal, I should object to doing duty on quarter 
guard ; it necessitates frequent baths. — I should be in 
favour of letting A.O.M.5. W ne do Ghis@dugs 
work is good for his health, and keeps him out of 
mischief. 


I highly approve of the policy which has been 
pursued towards Ireland, and object to ‘Lights Out” 
at 9 p.m., spoiling a poker party. 


I applaud that generosity which relieves Ireland 
from all participation in the common burdens of the 
State, and am in favour of the total abolition of all 
guards at De la Rey’s. Such a line of policy cannot 
fail to elevate the moral tone, and give more time for 
poker playing. 


I am strongly opposed to the maintenance of any 
local or Scottish institution, including the songs of 
C-mpb-ll, which can merely serve to foster a spirit of 
decayed nationality. 


I am a friend to the spread of education, especially 
the ‘‘helio,” maxim and poker, but hostile to the 
Engineer's system of guard-room as a remedy for 
ennur.. 1 am a supporter, of iree trade in align 
branches, and see no reason why I should not be 
allowed to purchase a Scotch-and-soda, when desired, 
like the C. O. and the Government. I cannot see any 
reason for the protection of native indolence; the 
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native drivers would be better and happier if they 
were allowed to cook for me, and if the native scouts 
were allowed to wash clothes during the day they 
would probably sleep better at night, and it would not 
be necessary for them to take sacks on sentry-go, 


I cannot see any reason for the protection of the 
industry of surrendered Boers on market-days, and 
am ready to support any fundamental measure by 
meaus of which butter, eggs, and other luxuries may 
be had at a more reasonable rate. 


It has always appeared to me that our imports on 
market-days decrease the amount of coinage in circu- 
lation, and would suggest to the Boer ladies that 
stockings should only be used for foreign substances, 
in early youth, and at Christmas time. 


I think that any lowering of prices, which may be 
the result of such a commercial policy, will be more 
than adequately compensated (as regards health) by a 
coercive measure which shall compel the wily Boer to 
augment the period of his labour, and thus give him 
less time for going out on commando in the intervals 
of his leisure. } 


I am all for a Short Hours Bill, and, as regards 
sentry-go, I think that sentries should be supplied with 
candles or small lanterns, to enable them to wile away 
their hours of duty with the interesting pages of THE 
Cossack Post or other periodical. I am firmly of 
opinion that Sunday should be a day of rest and 
ennuz, with the usual morning parade strictly forbidden. 
It necessitates cleaning arms and keeping clothes tidy, 
indulging in a weekly bath, and such like absurdities. 
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With regard to the currency, I feel that I may, to a 
certain extent, leave that in the hands of the Master 
of the Mint at De la Rey’s. 


These gentlemen, are my sentiments, and I think 
that, upon consideration, you will find them such as 
may entitle me to your cordial perusal, and, should | 
succeed in gaining your attention in these pages, you 
may rely upon my placing a proper value on your 
trust in me, and that I shall zealously endeavour to 
promote your local interests. These, probably, can be 
best advanced by a cautious regard for my own. 


There are many other topics on which I shall be 
most happy to give you my fullest and most satis- 
factory opinions, and should a subject need discussion 
or airing of which I know nothing, I shall consult the 
late Sergeant of the Gun Section. 


For instance, I have views of my own on art, and 
consider a combination of red ribbon and white lace is 
decidedly artistic, but would appear much better if 
viewed in the proper position. 


Mats vevenons a@ nos moutons. Jam thoughtless— 
wnsouciant. 


I do not see why troopers should bother about keep- 
ing such things as saddles and bridles in order; when 
you have off-saddled your horse the most sensible 
thing to do is to leave your saddle and bridle where 
you have thrown it down; if some other gentleman 
wants it before you do again, you are sure to find it 
lying somewhere round the camp, perhaps a little 
dirty or mouldy, but that is nothing; your trousers 
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will soon clean it again, and it is simply idiotic on the 
part of the officers to express a wish that you might 
clean it in what they say is the ordinary way. 


Again I do not see why, now that the supply of 
tinned milk is exhausted, at such a health resort as 
De la Rey’s Farm, cows should not be kept to supply 
the troops with fresh milk. One or the officers’ ser- 
vants could easily attend to the cows and milk them, 
and I am sure the officer would feel amply rewarded 
in being able thus far to assist in the comfort of the 
troops. Besides, on any fine or extra yield of milk 
being forthcoming, a small portion might possibly be 
allowed to the officer, in return for which act of 
generosity he would, no doubt, be easily persuaded to 
manufacture, in his spare time, butter for the N.C.O.'s 
and men. 


I shall merely add, as a summary of my opinions, 
that while ready, on the one hand, to coerce labour so 
as to stimulate internal industry to the utmost, I am, 
on the other, a friend to the liberty of the subject, and 
to the promotion of such genial and sanitary measures 
as suit the tendency of our enlightened age, the 
diffusion of universal philanthropy, and the spread of 
popular opinion. 

(ie hep 


—o——_ 


Here is a story of Major P-g-t :-— 


On the fatal 17th of January the Major, before 
setting out, had thoughtfully provided himself with a 
light luncheon, in view of possible emergencies. Just 
before he was captured his horse put its foot in a hole, 
and came down heavily. So did the Major. Some- 
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one riding near, thinking he might have been shot, 
went to his assistance. ‘‘ No,” he replied testily to the 
enquiry if he was hurt, ‘‘I’m not wounded, but—just 


like my luck—every dashed biscuit in my pockets is 
broken !” 


He is said to employ much of his spare time in 
military sketching, and to be a noted draughtsman. 
But it is not true that when the Boers demanded his 
surrender he said, ‘‘ No, my good men, you can't take 
me now. Lord knows you've had plenty of chances, 
and | huff you for not taking me before!” 


+ #& 


A prominent member of the picket is said to have 
just achieved his first wash for twenty-five days. 


The quarter-zuard reported a dense swarm of 
insects that morning. 


a rs 


Adams and Bill, and ‘‘ Pinch-me,” 
Went down to the water and swilled ; 
Adams and Bill got washéd, 
And who do you think was killed ? 


Why, Pinch-me, and throw me away ! 


a 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPON DENS 


Ciassic.—1. You are quite right. The first word 
of the A‘neid zs spelt ‘‘Arma,” and not as we spelt it 
in our issue of April roth. And “cano” does not 
mean ‘“‘to or for a dog.” Many thanks for pointing 
out the errors. 
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2. No; ‘ Dryden,” whose poetry in last week’s 
issue you admire so much, is not a member of “C” 
squadron. To the best of our knowledge, the gentle- 
man is dead. But in any case we think you would be 
wrong in assuming that he is a young man with a 
great future before him. He would be about 250 
years old by now, and so have rather a past. 


ENQUIRER.—1. We do not give contributors’ names 
away, and we cannot be responsible for their opinions. 


2. We have never seen a duel fought with sjam- 


boks. 


ATHLETE.—We are afraid we dont know much 
about wrestling North of the Tweed. But we think 
you are mistaken in supposing that one of the throws 
is called the ‘‘ Highland fling.” We have an idea that 
the latter is a kind of native dance, in which the 
dancers fling themselves about, and not each other. 
But, of course, accidents might happen. 


Ask Auntie; she has been having rather a fling 
lately. 


We learn from the London papers that the report 
which got about to the effect that the new recruits for 
Paget's Horse were not up to either the same physical 
or the same social standard as those who joined the 
first contingent is without foundation. We are 
rejoiced to learn that those who will one day, we 
still hope, take our places, are not wanting in 
muscular development, and are, moreover, of con- 
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siderable social standing. In proof of this it is 
stated that some twenty patriotic Welshmen, engaged 
in the milk trade in south-west London, have joined. 
Pumping is doubtless good for the muscles, and they 
are probably the cream of the profession. 


4 


AN VE XAMINA TO sree 
(Set before the Reinforcements for Paget's Forse.) 


1. If one decrepit civilian could feed four (or more) 
horses, show that twelve able-bodied troopers are 
necessary to feed ten (or less) “chargers.” 


Enumerate the non-commissioned officers who will 
mercifully be spared from assisting at the operation. 


Point out the exact deflection from disciplinary 
rigidity thus involved. 


Reduce your answer to the irregular in-fractions of 
a dis-orderly. 


[ Avoid abusive language in your answers. | 


2. What is the best method of destroying (a) a I-se, 
(6) a fl-a, (c) a centipede, (¢) a lance-corporal ? 


3. Estimate the amount of expenditure on Day and 
Martin which: will be saved to the senior non-com- 
missioned officer by ministering to a laudable desire 
for promotion. 


Demonstrate the superiority of leaves torn from 
Proceedings of the First Volksraad over all makeshifts 
in this connection. 
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4. State the length of time that a trooper should be 
able to exist (a) without washing, (4) without beer, 
(c) without striking his superiors. 


5. What is the difference between— 


(a) Barabbas and a quarter-master-sergeant ? 
(6) A scrimshanker and a sergeant-major ? 
(c) A Lee-Enfield and a dust-bin ? 

(2) A bandolier and a sieve ? 

e) A picket and a mouse-trap ? 


g) A nose-bag and a portmanteau ? 

h) A rum-ration and Total Abstinence ? 
2) A quarter-guard and enn ? 

7) Bully-beef and insectide ° 

k) A rear-pack and a pantechnicon ? 

7) Maconochie and suicide ? 

m) A helmet and a concertina? 


nz) A pull-through and ‘‘ The Lost Chord ?” 


6. Do you propose to apply for a commission? If 
so, are you prepared to devote your life to the applica- 
fone Are you liable to» writers cramp, : “Have 
you been educated ?. Are you a patriotic Welsh milk- 
man in the south-west of London? If not, why not? 
What are you doing in Paget’s Horse? Where is 
Major P-g-t? How did he get there? Can you 
play ‘‘ Follow my leader”? Or “ Blind man’s buff”? 
What is a “straight flush”? Are you a Scotchman? 
Do you sing “‘ The Absent-minded Beggar”? Can 
you climb trees? How do you boil lice? Do you 
want to be a batman? If so, why? How many 
stripes Goes a sergeant wear? How soon did you 
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throw away your picketing-peg ? Can hay-nets carry 
oranges? Out of how many oat-sacks could you make 
a pair of trousers ? Can hard-boiled lice-eggs produce 
live insects ? What are wire-nippers used for? Did 
you bring any evening shirts with you? Are you 
related to the Peerage? Can “you Keep a ‘secreus 
Does your mother know you're out ? 


7. If you were flanking on the right of a column 
and were suddenly confronted by Mr. Kruger, what 
would you do? Would there be any difference in 
your proceedings if it were Mrs. Kruger? Give your 
reasons for your answers. Construct a map, showing 
the relative positions of yourself and your adversary, 
in both cases, at the end of half-an-hour. 


8. Did you promise your best girl before coming 
out that you would catch De Wet, or your fat aunt 
that you would get the V.C.? If so, how do you 
propose setting about to fulfil your engagements? 


9. State the simplest, most common-sense, and 
effectual way of doing any ordinary, every-day thing. 
State the military method of effecting the’same object. 
Demonstrate the advantages of the latter method over 
the former. Use red-tape in your answer. 


10. What is a bugler for? Are you a bugleme 
Can you blow the bugle? Is a mouth-piece, necessary 
toa bugle? Does a bugler blow through the mouth- 
piece, or suck the other end? 


11. How are stripes obtained? How is a com- 
mission obtained? [Avoid examples in your answers. | 
Can you clean boots? Can you spell? 
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12. On what part of the person are spurs worn ? 
Why? Which way up? Do you think you look 
nicest in ‘‘swan-necks” or in “‘straights”? = Which 
did she prefer? Did you expect to wear a sword ? 
Were you disappointed ? Why? Which makes the 
best card-table, a numnah ora folded blanket? Do 
your officers come up to your expectations ? Do 
you think you would make a better officer yourself ? 
Why? How many ways are there of cooking bully- 
beef? What effect does a pom-pom have on you? 
Have you brought a large stock of medicines? Why 
is a pom-pom more effectual thana Mauser? Do you 
only smoke the best cigars ? Can you trim your own 
ieatdlmenVVUAtsiSna canteen? WV ieresdosallithe 
profits go? Do you know the eighth commandment ? 
What is an “ace-full?” How many clasps do you 
expect tohave on your medal? Do you know there 
are only going to be twenty-four altogether? | Why 
did you leave your little back-room in Bloomsbury ? 


Bile O SOR LL GA lan rs anv" 
No. 4.— ACCURACY. 


fev eecO in for accuracy, “not. speedy © said the 
signalling sergeant. What a comment on our ways 
in the Heroes ! 


If the accuracy with which a remark of the com- 
mandant’s is repeated were only equal to the speed 
with which it flies through the garrison, how dull life 
would be at the farm, and how heavily time would 
hang on the hands of certain now busy individuals. 


I 
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Speed and accuracy do not always go together. [| 
am sure I could fire off more cartridges in a minute 
than my friend X—, but I should be sorry to back 
myself to do more execution in the same time; 
and it is well-known that our champion quick 
‘“saddle-up-and-turn-out ” man is frequently unable, 
at the end of his operations, to find any room on 
the saddle to sit upon, by reason of inaccurate 
disposition of his varied impedimenta. Now, why 
do we not take example by the convoy which is 
daily expected from Mafeking. Speed is entirely 
absent from its preparation and movements, but can 
we doubt that its arrival, when that does take place, 
will be characterised by the immense precision and 
accuracy required in the organisation of so important a 
procession ? Now this article is an example in itself. 
Accuracy is the last subject I ought to write about, 
because I never had any in my composition; but I 
have chosen it intentionally (no, not deliberately), 
because I hoped, up to the last minute, that the Editor 
was going to let me off writing this week, but he won't. 
For the same reason I have written it at express 
speed. Take warning, my friends, take warning! 

HERACLITUS. 


Ir really was a very beautiful thing to look upon, as 
it hung there on its nail. Ever and anon (whatever 
that means), the wind, wafting in through the open 
window close at hand, would lift one dainty half, as 
though offering it for a closer inspection, and a stronger 
gust would make it grow and swell till it brought to 
mind some of the fairest recollections of joyous youth. 
Methought the red ribbon were a trifle common, and 
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the lace—well, not perhaps real fovchon. But there, 
‘twould be ungenerous to cavil. Let us rather rejoice 
that fortune has enabled us to look upon a thing that 
some of us never thought to see again. 


WE are sorry to hear of the demise of our sprightly 
contemporary, ‘The Church Chronicle and High Old 
Times.” With the kind permission of the Editor we 
have culled the following choice morsels from the 
original number :— | 


“SOCAL. “VESTRY —VIEETING 


“The Meeting of our Local Vestry, held last week, 
proved of a somewhat stormy character. 


“Mr. Brains was in the chair, and Sergt. Simpson 
in the soup. On the latter avowing his intention of 
leaving the mess and taking the soup with him, con- 
sternation was writ large upon the faces of the 
opposition. . 


“Mr. Brains—who looked the part—said : ‘ What 
he meant that was the fruits which was the result of 
having an interloper pushing himself into the mess 
which what he meant they had only taken him in out 
of pity like a scorpion when he was unpopular with 
the other men and that was the fruits !’ 


lnereplyatosthis spirited attack, seret. Simpson, 
who wore a puzzled expression, asked ‘What fruits ?’ 
Mr. Brains snorted and turned an expectant eye upon 


I 2 
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Sergt. Smeller, who, in a clean tunic and a pair of 
white heirlooms, presented a very martial (not to say 
Marshall-&-Snellgrove) appearance. Sergt. Smeller 
looked the other way. The white breeches were not 
perhaps adapted to the pursuit of sitting on the fence, 
but anything was better than fighting. 


‘“Mr. Brains, therefore, finding himself deserted by 
his worthy colleague, once more plunged into the fray 
alone. He said Sergt. Simpson had not treated him 
right what he meant he had treated him as an equal. 
Sergt. Simpson retorted with spirit, that in a mess all 
men were equal, and that he regretted having treated 
Mr. Brains at all. He added by way of an after- 
thought, that it was proverbial among the men that 
‘when bullets came in at the door, Brains flew out of 
the window !’ 


‘ Sergt. Starbrand coughed. 


‘After a few more remarks, all eloquent and some 
to the point, Sergt. Simpson retired, taking with him 
a native cook, and :— 


Rigetnh fo. meeslatOe tiilebiiics: 

Utem mee ae ee acu s: 

let aaee peel lates. 

Item... eek Ives: 

[tet emer Ye etOLks: 

tein iia. ... I prevate Journal. 
and 


tei aes ... 1 smile of malignant triumph.” 
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tee Pome oy eile ROVER Bo: 


If the cap fits, put it on and remove the name. 
A man is known by the Company he enrols. 


You may take a horse to the Porter, but you cannot 
make him work. : 

There are as good fish in for C. B. as ever got out 
of it. 


Keep your hands from pickets and stealing. 


One swallow may not make a summer, but it 
consumes a rum-ration. 


Uneasy swings the arm that wears a crown. 


A thing of duty is a bore for ever. 


VERSE. 


A is the Adjutant out sentry-catching, 
_ B is the Butcher who stopped the plot hatching ; 
C is the Corporal, eating the steaks, 
D is the Donation to cookery he makes ; 
E is for Eggs at elevenpence each, 
F for the Fruit that they mis-name a peach ; 
G is for Goat’s-flesh, described as spring lamb, 
H for the Humbug called gooseberry jam ; 
I is the Indent for all sorts of outfit, 
J is the Juggins who found it would nought fit ; 
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K is the Bird who continually played, 

L is the Luck that seemed never to fade ; 
M is for Muddle, a military state, 

N Noted Red-tape, discovered too late ; 

O is for Owl, or more modernly Colonel, 

P Private victims of muddles infernal ; 

() is for Quarter-Guard, tolerably lousy, 

R the Reveillé which makes us feel drowsy ; 
S is the Soap which ran out at the store, 

T is for Turk who votes washing a bore ; 
U is for Usury practised by ‘‘ maggots,” 

V fer the Victim, shot, picking up faggots ; 
W the weight of the A.S.C. bone, 

X is the quantity always unknown ; 

Y is the Yell which goes up when we go, 
What the deuce Z is I really don’t know. 


A YEAR AGO. 


A year ago we said “ Good-bye”: you sighed and said you’d miss 
mer, 

I wished I had the blooming cheek to ask you, dear, to kiss me. 

Next day the good ship “ Tagus” started on her southward run, 

You didn’t come to see me off—it wouldn’t quite have done. 

You’ve written several letters since, I got them too all right, 

And often read them over when I cannot sleep at night. 

I really answered every one: how many did you get ? 

(I hope you'll make allowances for ‘‘ captured by De Wet” 5) 

And once you sent some cigarettes, my own pet brand you knew, 

They tasted fifty times as good, because they came from you. 

I tried them as a novelty the very day I met you, 

You thought you'd like to try one, but your mother wouldn’t let you. 

Well, mother wasn’t always there, next day you burnt a few, 

And puffed such great thick clouds of smcke, the very grass turned 
blue : 

And yet you seemed a bit relieved to let the fag ends fall, 

(When you're alone, I wonder if you ever smoke at all). 

D’you recollect the hog-backed stile, just half way down the lane, 
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Where I said something that you wouldn't ask me to explain ? 
(Here, on the veldt, I shut my eyes and see the very spot) 
A year ago last Christmas-tide, when Paget’s Horse was not. 
You seemed annoyed, however, when I gave my buss the sack, 
And told you I was going out, and never coming back : 
“(Quixotic ” was the word you used ; not fair, I think, or kind, 
For what would you have thought of me if I had stayed behind ? 
Now I suppose you’ve someone else, some quiet well-mouthed hack, 
Some useful tame bird-in-the-hand, such as few maidens lack ; 
But do not bid him hope too much, ’twill only cause him pain, 
I haven’t joined B. P.’s Police-—I’m coming home again. 
He can’t be good for very much, to sit at home at ease, 
While all who claim the title ‘‘ man” are fighting over seas. 
Ah well! ?’m coming back, and trust your heart comes back to me ; 
So send the other fellow out in the New Yeomanry ! 
Ee 


e ) : \ 
THE STORY OF THE Precapiniy Herors—(continued). 


Four days we stayed at Mafeking, 
Then our departure took, 

And, having come to Ottoshoop, 
We fought at Buffel’s Hook. 


All day our gunners shelled the ridge 
Well held by Brother Boer ; 

At evening we rush’d its crest, 
And then the fight was o’er. 


On the high ridge at Buffel’s Hook, 
That night we bivouac ; 

And, after three days’ “ fooling round,” 
To Ottoshoop go back. 


From heat and dust at Ottoshoop 
We were in such a plight, 

We heard the order right gladly 
‘For Zeerust march to-night.” 
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That march we'll all remember ; 
Our guide did lose his way ; 

What should have taken but eight hours 
Took us a night and day. 


Men slumbered e’en on horseback, 
And, do the best they could, 

The shortest halt would oft see them 
Asleep just where they stood. 


At last we came to Zeerust, 
“Sniped ” as we marched along, 
And there we joined Lord Methuen, 


With full eight thousand strong. 
C. 


(Zo be continued.) 


JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


De la Rey’s Farm, Lichtenberg. 


WoL l, NO. 10.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1901. 


WMetis GOIN OMe 


THE convoy has positively come at last ! 


Nay, as if to atone for the coyness and hesitation of 
the past, two convoys have come, and a column. 
Even now—now that they have departed—we should 
be inclined to suppose that we had only been dreaming 
of their arrival, as we have so long dreamt of their 
coming, were not the evidences of something unusual 
having happened so apparent on every hand. 


For luxuries litter the ground, everyone is in 
gorgeous raiment, and things ence dearly prized are 
casually distributed among any who care to take them. 


The scene on the morning of the coming of the 
convoy was one not easily to be forgotten. One man 
had 67 parcels and another 180 papers. People who 
for weeks had had their reading reduced to the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the First Volksraad” anda ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal” of 1861, and their stock of luxurious sustenance 
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almost to vanishing point, lounged about the place 
surrounded by magazines and Fortnum and Mason 
(pace Mr. John Burns), or lay gorged with an overplus 
of luxuries and literature. Men who had been con- 
tentedly going about in a want of attire which we 
wont venture to describe, or clothed in chaste 
‘creations ' made from oat-sacks, ‘‘selvyts,” and bits 
of string, were to be seen peacocking about arrayed in 
glorious apparel, or flourishing dainty white hand- 
kerchiefs and real boots with laces in them. 


After having to do without so many things which 
we had come to regard as necessaries for so long, it is 
difficult to say what were the most welcome. But 
perhaps the majority would award the palm to tobacco 
and candles. 


Boer “tobacco” is a weariness of the flesh even 
when it can be induced to stay in a pipe, and when it 
cometh forth and falleth upon one and burneth one 
grievously it produceth much which were better left 
unsaid, 


Besides which, it is a poor substitute for tobacco 
being, as we are fully persuaded, largely composed of 
tree-bark and timber from old ships of the Boer navy. 


People at home are fond of talking of ‘‘the long 
winter evenings.” We wonder what they would say 
if they had to spend them in the dark! With darkness 
setting in at 5.30 p.m., many of us must have welcomed 
even the hollow mockery of “lights out.” 
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However, all that is past. We were glad to see 
that convoy, bringing with it tobacco, candles, con- 
densed milk, the Major, and other novelties. 


But we fancy we shall be still more glad to see the 
convoy which is coming in this week, and which, as 
we fondly hope, is to take us back ‘‘ homeward 


bound.” 
And so will end “ this strange eventful history.” 


And quite time, too. 


Tate Bilis: 
(By a Mew ContTRIBuTor !) 


The following lines are believed to have been the 
expression of Colonial feeling, written by an Australian 
about 1885, when adversity seemed to be threatening 
the Old Country in the Soudan and Afghanistan, and 
the hatred and jealousy of England the world over 
were being freely expressed :—- 


“We are with thee in thy troubles, great and bold land ; 
We have seen the reapers shout 
To the harvest going out, 
Seen the clouds of battle closing round the old land ; 
And our answer shall be hurled 
Up the steep sides of the world— 
‘True hearts are beating for thee in the Gold Land.’” 


‘“ He who only rules by terror 
Doth grievous wrong ; 
Deep as hell I count his error, 
Let him hear my song.” 
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59 wrote the late Laureate, and surely it is the 
bounden duty of each one of His Majesty King 
Edward VII.’s subjects who is out here to do all in 
his power to conciliate those who must eventually, let 
us hope very soon, live together, nominally, as fellow- 
citizens—may it be in reality as brothers-in-arms in 
every sense. 

In India football is played in the hot and cricket in 
the cold weather. 


Some Hindu troops will eat sheep with short but 
not with long tails. The Commissariat Officer, if he 
wishes to feed them with mutton, must see that the 
sheep leave their tails behind them, like little Bo- 
Peep’s, or, rather, to be accurate, that they have no 
tails, or belong to a short-tailed species. 


Crossing over the sacred River Ganges in a native 
troop-train, the men throw copper money into the 
river. Silver and gold are apparently not allowed 
the luxury of an ablution. 


An enthusiastic Yeoman, over-crammed with ill- 
digested drill-books and manuals, was rudely awakened 
on the voyage to the Cape by the early cold play of 
the shiver-dispensing hose. “‘ Halt,” he cried, ‘‘’ho’se 
riere. 7 


—— 


For gold the sailor ploughs the main, 
The farmer works the harrow ; 

But glory is the soldier’s meed, 

The soldier’s wage is honor. 
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In the early part of the last century, the Persians, 
egged on by the Russians, strongly invested Herat. 
A rumour reached the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Paris that it had fallen. In the Chamber he 
announced, ‘‘ Messieurs, je viens d’apprendre que le 
Shah a pris l’Hérat.” Up jumped a Député of some- 
what Hibernian temperament, ‘‘ Que dira le chat ?” 
On which the Minister observed ‘“ I] semble que mon 
calembour involontaire a provoqué les souris de la 


Chambre.” 


Ding! dong! get up you ord’ly mon! 

Now don’t you hear the ord’ly corp’rl calling ? 
Get up and sweep the room, 

Or the clink will be your doom, 
You'll be up before the Colonel in the morning. 


Burma’s a charming place to live in, 
For there’s no income-tax to pay. 
And if you want a treat, 
Just go and try the heat, 
In the neighbourhood of Mandalay. 


N.B.—Income-tax has been, it is believed, intro- 
duced into Burma since the time of the writer. 


When I was a youngster gossips did say, 
‘He when older will be a soldier.” 
Roll drums merrily ! march away ! 
All for love of a soldier ! 


When I grew older and up I grew, 
All childish games I did eschew. 
Colours flying! set me dying ! 
All for love of a soldier ! 
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When “joined,” the Senior Major 
(Sly old stager !) 

Said ‘* My lad, I’ll tell you how, 
The way to be a soldier. 

When the bullets come too nigh, 
Seek a friendly tree close by, 

In its shelter, helter-skelter, 
Seek a friendly tree close by.” 


N.B.—The bullets of a.p. 1901 have the dangerous 
and objectionable characteristic of going through most 
if not all trees. ‘‘ Seekers” are consequently advised 
to hie rather to the ‘‘ White Flag” or report them- 
selves sick before firing or such extreme phases of a 
soldier’s life commence. Discretion is the better part 
of valour, and yet— 


He who funks and runs away, 
May ave to fight another day ! 


GHRIS PMAS* O Nes Ub Dae aie 


I was very disappointed at not getting home for 
Christmas. I suppose that most of us were, that most 
of the Yeomanry were, and a good many other people — 
out here as well—for purely sentimental reasons, of 
course, which should not have been allowed to weigh. 


And yet Christmas zz prospectu was a definite point, 
a landmark as it were in our year, and as the days 
drew on until arriving in time for Christmas became 
a physical impossibility, the spirits of some of us 
drooped unmistakably, and it seemed as if we never 
should go home. 
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At the beginning of Christmas-week, however, | 
began to cast about for consolations. It seemed to 
me that it would be a good thing to make the best of 
it, and nothing appeared more likely to contribute to 
that desirable end than something in the nature of a 
feast—food and drink. 


It was comparatively easy of achievement, and two 
days before The Day the sub-section was able to 
congratulate itself on the success of its labours and to 
indulge in joyful anticipations. 


Tinned sardines (this was to be the menu) by way 
of hors d euvres, tinned herrings, then tinned sausages 
garnished with tinned mushrooms (procured at in- 
credible expense), to be followed by tinned pears with 
a tin of condensed milk, the whole to conclude (as 
they say in the theatrical programmes) with a tin of 
real mixed biscuits. 


Truly, a feast for the gods!—provided we could 


only find room for it. Just a thought “tinny,” 
perhaps. But then—what else ? 


What else? Why a plum-pudding (which a regard 
for truth compels me to admit was to come out of a 
tin) and whiskey. 


Whiskey—not the methylated = spirit which 
masquerades as “ Dewar,” or the rat poison known as 
“Cape Smoke,” but veal whiskey, arrived by the last 
mail from London, and ‘‘arrived safely” too, despite 
the touching confidence in human nature displayed by 
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the packers, who had truthfully labelled the parcel 
outside. Andthe whiskey was contained in a bottle. 
Which made a pleasant change. 


I prepared to seek my couch (nice word “couch” ; 
sounds like a feather-mattress and springs, instead of a 
piece of waterproof and mother-in-law earth), filled 
with pleasurable forecasts. 


But, alas! Before I was settled, round came the 
order for a detachment to escort a convoy to Zeerust. 
And the lot fell upon me. A convoy—a Christmas 
convoy! Which meant that we were to forego our 
Christmas dinner in order to take other people their’s. 


Who wouldn't be a soldier! 


But there was nothing for it, and the small and 
early hours of Christmas Eve saw a forlorn little party 
sorrowfully saddle up and leave the lines to join the 
escort to the convoy. 


We arrived at Zeerust, without other adventure than 
the usual Boers in the distance, and the consequent 
alarums and excursions ending in nothing, and were 
weary enough to be giad of a good sleep. 


Christmas Day broke as usual, without a cloud in 
the sky, and when the sun was fairly up it shone with 
a fierceness that would have shamed Nebuchadnezzar’s 
burning fiery furnaces. 


Poker players know what it is to have a “run” of 
good or bad luck, when either nothing or everything 
which they do is wrong. I seemed to be in for a 
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similar run of bad luck. I had lost my carefully- 
provided, if rather metallic, Christmas dinner; I had 
been suddenly ordered off at a moment's notice on 
Christmas Eve ; I had got separated from my ‘‘ mess,” 
for on none of the others had the lot fallen, and now, 
just as [ had counted on spending a peaceful, if some- 
what dull, Christmas Day, another disaster was to 
@vettaker me, | late, in the person’ of the orderly 
sergeant, came along and warned me for “grazing 
guard.’ That meant that I should have to eat my 
Christmas dinner literally on the veldt. 


One consolation, however, was vouchsafed me. In 
the hilarious merry-makings which would accompany 
that meal I was not to be quite alone. The grazing- 
guard was to consist of two. 


Perhaps it was thought that the excitement of the 
occasion might overpower me, and result in the horses 
getting lost. Or perhaps—but I put forward this 
suggestion with a full consciousness of its inherent 
improbability—there existed in the bosom of the 
orderly sergeant some spark of human feeling and 
compassion for my loneliness. 


It may have been so, though I have never noticed 
anything of the sort in the orderly sergeants I have 
met. And it is possible that the other man might not 
have regarded it in quite the same light. 


However he seemed cheerful enough, and, what 
was more to the purpose, produced half a loaf of 
bread. It was a neat trick, and filled me with the 
appropriate amazement. I suppose he had had it up 

K 
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his sleeve for the last thirty-six hours. He said that 
he thought he could arrange for the purchase of a tin 
of potted turkey and tongue. I urged him to do so, 
and told him that before leaving Ottoshoop I had 
snatched up my precious plum-pudding and thrust it 
into my holsters. 


Turkey (and tongue) and plum pudding ! 


So we left the lines and drove the horses out into 
the grassy plain. When lunch—I mean dinner-time— 
drew near we sought the customary solitary tree and 
dismounted for business. We soon had a fire 
going and the pudding cooked, and began our 
Christmas banquet. The turkey (and tongue) was 
excellent. If it hadn’t been for the label on the tin 
one mzght have pronounced in favour of its being 
potted shrimp paste. But the label said turkey (and 
tongue). And any lingering doubt one might feel on 
the subject was dispelled by the picture on the other 
side of the tin, where a man was shooting the turkey. 


I pointed this out to my companion, who had been 
making some very uncalled-for and uncomplimentary 
remarks about the honesty of the manufacturers, and 
had declared that the contents of all the tins were 
the same—English trek-ox or the domestic cat. 


He told me it was not usual to shoot turkeys, and 
that they hardly ever flew through the air in coveys of 
a dozen, and stated his conviction that the birds in the 
picture were meant to represent partridges. 


We got quite heated about it, and he asked me if I 
expected a picture of a man fishing for the tongue. 
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I was silent (I hate arguing with a man who can't 
talk sense), and we proceeded to the pudding. He 
said we ought to have burning brandy with it—snap- 


dragon, I think he called it. 


I agreed with him, and suggested a dish of mince- 
pies at the other end of the table and a glass of sherry. 
I was just launching out into a sarcastic enumeration 
of the other delicacies we might have, when he con- 
founded me by drawing a flask from his pocket. 


‘‘Heavens!” [ thought, ‘‘ I suppose it’s some brandy 
his mother gave him to keep till he lay wounded on the 
Field of Battle!” 


I pondered whether it was my duty to urge him not 
to use it, and the result of a fierce struggle with my 
conscience was just going to end in a Victory for the 
Right, when the necessity for such self-sacrifice dis- 
appeared. It proved to be three rations of rum which 
he had saved up and carried against an emergency. 
(No: I shall zo¢ tell you his name. Besides I think 
it was the only time he did it.) 


From that moment I loved that man. Solemnly 
we measured out about a ration, and poured it on the 
summit of the pudding so that it ran down to the 
skirts thereof. A match was then applied, and the 
pyrotechnic display that followed blew most of the 
currents out of the pudding. 


When these had been replaced, and the horses 
rounded up again, I remembered that in my Christmas 
dinners at home, in the long-ago, it had been customary 
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to put things into the pudding and see who. got them 
when it was helped. My companion asked ‘“ What 
things?” I told him money, and a wedding-ring, and 
a thimble. 


He said he wasn’t married, and wasn’t going to be, 
and never carried wedding-rings, and didn't use a 
thimble but always pressed the needle on a stone, and 
hadn’t got any money, except a Kruger tickey, and he 
wanted to keep that to give to his sister. 


I hadn't got any money, still less a Kruger tickey ; 
but I wanted a Kruger tickey badly. So I pointed 
out to him that he was just as likely to get the tickey 
as I was. But he would not see that the odds were 
even—I mean the same for both—although I showed 
him that if I had had the tickey Ze might have got it. 
He said he was perfectly certain he wouldn't, and in 
this case he was perfectly certain I wouldn't. 


We got quite heated about it. 


However, in the end he consented to put it in. He 
put it in his side of the pudding and then got a stick 
and divided the pudding in halves (we hadn't any 
cutlery), and tilted the half next me on to my bit of 
paper (we hadn’t any plates), and spilt all the rum. 
I didn’t think it was at all fair and said so. 


We got quite heated about: it. 
However, he reminded me that he had supplied the 


rum. Si: I apologized, and he said I had been quite 
right, and we drank the other two rations in perfect 
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amity, and blessed one another, and invited each other 
to come and stay a year or two when we got back to 
England, and I discovered two crumpled cigars which 
had lain in my tunic pocket for many months, and we 
smoked them with bits of grass twined round them to 
keep them together, and we praised the Transvaal 
and said it wasn’t half a bad country in it’s way (only 
a ration and half each upon my honour!), and he told 
me about the only girls he had ever loved, and I got 
positively interested in them, and wished I had some 
too, and we forgot all about the horses. 


So we went in search of them, and rounded them 
up, and went home—I mean back to the lines. 


NORGE, 


CINE Aah 


A few vacancies only remaining in the above dis- 
tinguished corps. 


Period of enlistment—1o years, or until the end of 
the War, whichever period is the longer. 


Intending recruits must provide their: own horses, 
saddlery and equipment. 


No questions asked as to how they do so. 


Pay—as much as the C.O. thinks good for them. 
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Rations and forage will be obtained from the New 
Yeomanry until they get to know too much, when a 
new scheme will be formulated. 


For further particulars apply to the undersigned at 
any bar in Mafeking. 


ANANIAS DE COGNAC, 
Capt. and Adjt. 


N.B.—The Corps will be conducted on_ strict 
teetotal principals—(as regards the men). 


& 


aF 


Those who were so fortunate as to be on parade the 
other day when the startling announcement was made 
that B Squadron had offered their services for another 
year, on condition that they might be led by a certain 
Person of whose patronage they have been deprived 
for more than four months, had indeed a treat. 


We have listened with feelings of pleasure to so- 
called comic recitations in our time, but never to any- 
thing so side-splitting as the reading of “‘ Orders” that 
day must have been. 


The idea that some of us, who have been yearning 
to get home for the last six months, would only be 
enticed to remain out another year by the alluring 
prospect of being allowed to place ourselves under 
the orders of the said gallant Person, really does 
make us smile. It would make the children roar. 


It appears to have been one of the most gigantic 
bluffs ever attempted, and some of our prominent 
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poker-players will have to look to their laurels. There 
is a distinct element of genius about the notion of 
trying to nobble an entire squadron, 


However, if it was bluff it failed,.as it. was pretty 
well bound to do, and it remains a clear case of a Man 


sold. 


eee EP ROM ears e ONT ES 51O NATE 
ALBUM. 


L7ENFANT TERRIBLE. 


My ideal quality in man 


My idea of beauty in nature 
My idea of beauty in art 

My idea of beauty in music... 
My favourite pursuits 


My favourite flowers 


My greatest happiness 

My greatest misery ... 

My chief accomplishment 
My favourite hero in real life 
My favourite pastimes 


My favourite animal 

My favourite author... 

My favourite heroes in fiction 
My favourite residence 


My idea of myself 
My idea of a perfect dinner... 


My idea of luxury 


. A capacity for shifting oat- 


sacks. Hy 
.. Myself in early infancy. 
i vy helmet, 
... The sound of my own voice. 
. Palmistry, manicure and 
chiropody. 
. The blossoms on my family- 
tree. 
. Gassing, jam on my whiskers. 
Pore fect. 
= Putting onsputtics. 
. Myself. 
. Grazing-guard, Challenging 
and frightening ‘‘ reliefs,” 
ae Dhesl e 
. Baron Munchausen. 
. Ancestors. 


. A sentry-post — some _ onc 


else’s. 


. Solomon-cum-A pollo-cum-Ad- 


mirable Crichton. 


. Paté de foie grasand a 7-Ib. tin 


of bully-beef. 


eas ... Black silk sheets. 
My idea of a correct morning toilet... 


A pink satin dressing-jacket. 
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My favourite study ... 
My chief diversion 


My favourite heroines in fiction 
My favourite saying ... 


My Jéte noir ... 
My motto... me 
My present state of mind 


. Imaginary Boers on _ the 


horizon. 


. Love’s young dream—break- 


ing hearts. 


. My inamoratas. 
. “O you male offspring of a 


lady-dog !” 


> These ditor. 
a Bolten 
) A dittles “triste: 


VERSE. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, 


maid thewold Peto these w ened 
“ Reinforcements we’re thankful to see ; 
“Though of course you can never resemble us, 
Be as like as you’re able to be.” 


Said the new P. H. to the old P. H. 
“Well, we’ve got something to say: 

You've only just reached what we’re valued at 
We're starting on five bob a day !” 


Said the Dreadfully Triste to the rest of his mess, 
‘Though the T-rr—bl- T-rk I am, 

More than my rations I hope I don’t eat 
If I do spread my whiskers with jam.” 


Said the rest of his mess to the Dreadfully Triste, 
“Though the T-rr-bl- T-rk you be ; 
We hope you will make a more rational match 


Than a girl from the Gatetee 


{?? 


Said the Little Auk to the Poker Bird, 
‘I’m told you're addicted to cards ; 
Why don’t you take example by me, 
And devote your attention to guards?” 
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Said the Poker Bird to the [ttle Auk, 
‘*We can’t meet on equal terms ; 

For I am one of the Early Birds, 
And I’m told yowve addicted to worms !” 


Said the garrison to THE Cossack Post, 
‘*We don’t think much of the matter 

Which appears in your pages week by week ; 
Why don’t you contrive to be fatter ?” 


Said THE Cossack Post to the garrison, 
‘* Avoid all substitutions ; 

And mind we’re supported solely by 
Voluntary contributions.” 


Said Mr. Br-wnl—w to Flaminell, 
“ Your language does pain me much ; 
I’m a sample of what troopers should be, 
Why don’t you behave as such?” 


Said Flaminell to Mr. Br—wnl-w, 


Said the Gun Section to the bold C: O., 
‘* With the smartest you surely are in it ; 
Pray how do you manage to let blaze off 
Ten thousand rounds a minute?” 


Said the bold C. O. to the Gun Section, 
“It’s easy enough to test ; 

You merely require to press the knobs, 
The machinery does the rest.” 
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Said the Gun Section to the bold C. O., 
“Why nothing could be truer ; 

But where does the question of aiming come in, 
When potting the wily Boer?” 


Said the bold C. O. to the Gun Section, 
‘* By your questions I’m nearly madden’d ; 
If a bullet should chance to hit a Boer, 
Don’t you think that he’d wish it hadn’t ?” 


Said the Gun Section to the bold C. O., 
‘“No doubt it’s a matter of taste: 

But suppose your methods we all did try— 
Just think what a terrible waste !” 


Said the bold C. O. to the Gun Section, 
“J don’t understand your position : 

What on earth does it matter what becomes 
Of Government ammunition ?” 


LAE STORY) OF MINE Precapinty Herors—(continued). 


In heat and dust at Ottoshoop 
We lay for many days, 

Varied by a fierce cyclone, 
Which havoc dire did raise. 


"Twas just about the hour of ten, 
Most of us had “‘ turned in,” 

The storm in all it’s fury burst 
’*Midst thunder’s sonorous din. 


The lghtning nigh incessant was, 
Hail fell with fearful force ; 

Ill ’twas to be without a roof, 
Alike for man and horse. 
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’*Twas more than any horses 
Could stand. Without delay 
Ours tore the ground-rope bodily up, 
And charged us where we lay. 


(Who yearn for new sensations 
When life has lost it’s zest, 
Should try a frightened gee-gee 

Step-dancing on their chest ! ) 


Men struggled from their blankets, 
Nor stopped to yawn or “ grouse” ; 
For such a rude “‘ reveillé ” 
The laziest did rouse. 


Some of us ’scaped without a coat, 
And some with ne’er a boot ; 

Most of us were in sorry plight 
And drench’d from head to foot. 


An hour or so we searchéd by 
The lightning’s vivid glare, 
Amongst the trampled blankets, lest 
A comrade should be there! 


In sodden, mud-stain’d blankets 
We shivered there till dawn ; 
Glad of the rudest shelter, 
We were indeed forlorn. 


At last the long night ended ; 
The sun’s first early peam 
Lit up a camp right desolate, 
Disorder reigned supreme. 


Arms, saddles, and accoutrements, 
Kits scattered all around, 

Lay in a hideous sea of mud, 
Half trampled underground. 
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A convoy towards Mafeking 
That morning did proceed, 

We'd been “‘ warned” for its escort— 
A prospect bright indeed ! 


Though we had to catch our horses, 
Drag arms and kit from slime, 
We all were in the saddle 
Ready to start “on time.” 


Gr 


(Zo be continued.) 


JOURNAL OF B SQUADRON, PAGET’S HORSE. 


S.S. ‘Tintagel Castle.” 


Wore LeNGO: I. | WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1901. 


AP leah, Ay avo l ed Dake dK 


The eventful morning arrives at last. We are to 
leave early. Strike tents. Pack rear-packs (same 
good old name, will probably stick to us and eventually 
be applied to Gladstone bags) and kit-bags. Sit on 
them in excited expectation. We are to leave at 
once. Hurried breakfast. Four hours elapse. Better 
have dinner. Unpack kit-bags and have dinner. We 
are to leave at once. Repack kit-bags. Sit on them 
in excited expectation. Three hours elapse. May 
as well have tea. Unpack kit-bags and have tea. 
We are to leave at once. Repack kit-bags. Sit on 
them in excited expectation. Two hours elapse. 
May as well go to bed. Goto bed. We are to leave 
at once. Repack kit-bags (quite like old times this). 
Sit on them in excited expectation. We do leave just 
before dark. March off with springy step. Convoy 
passing. Subaltern points out a waggon. We board 
it and settle down comfortably. Ordered off by 
Field-Marshal with two stripes. Remonstrances. 
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Explanations. What subaltern pointed out was a 
waggon. What we wanted was a waggon. Board 
-others with similar results. Empty waggon and peace 
~at last. Rather crowded. Poker parties, of course, 
start poker at once. Kattling twenty minutes’ burst 
as darkness comes on, during which many fortunes are 
won and lost, and an ox-whip sweeps off a jack-pot. 
Uneventful journey over border. Northumberland 
and Welsh Fusiliers accompany. New P.H. scouting 
—so quite safe. Approach Mafeking second night. 
Guide loses his way and we describe circles in the 
dark for many hours. Finally arrive some six hours 
late. Dismay of Northumberland Fusiliers, who are 
too late to start with Methuen, and are heartbroken at 
being deprived of a three-months’ trek. Camp for 
night at Cohen’s Farm. Wake next day to find our- 
selves near camp of new P.H. Inspect sameseeiime 
horses. Splendid saddlery. Beautiful hats. Pretty 
blue and yellow flags. Magnificent canteen. Epithets 
all exhausted—none left for men. Scheme for morn- 
ing drill of new Yeomanry :—1. Northumberland 
Fusiliers hold horses and help to mount. 2. Welsh 
Fusiliers hand up rifles. 3. Bedford Militia lead out 
horses. 4. Gentle manceuvres at a walk. ~50pee 
Return to camp in reverse order of 1, 2, 3. Simple 
and quite safe. We taste beer for the first time for 
many months. Camp fairly seething with new 
officers. Some of them very new. All the best 
men had been home, survived the welcome 
accorded to heroes, and, instead of resting on their 
laurels, had most nobly returned to the scene of action 
as officers. Sort of returned empties. Scale of 
remuneration:—-One month in hospital and two 
months at base, Second-Lieutenant. Six months at 
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base, Lieutenant. Three months at base and six 
months at home, Captain. After several false alarms 
trek into Mafeking. Relief Day. Sports at recreation 
ground. Many old faces. New police looking really 
delightful in charming spick-and-span uniforms. — First 
sight of new khaki officer's cap. Reminds one of that 
worn by captains of penny steamboats. Evening— 
bonfire and revels at recreation ground. We revel 
(no casualties). At midnight Commandant would like 
us to go to bed. Resist temptation to put Com- 
mandant on bonfire, and go to bed. Next morning— 
or same morning—leave by train for the south, and, by 
a miracle, with all on board. Distribution :—Men : 
About a squadron and a-half to each truck, avd kit. 
Officers: About one to four first-class carriages. Out- 
spaneat Vviybure, Winner by the! orace of the, 5.0: 
Halt for night, as line dangerous. Continue journey 
next morning early, preceded by armoured train 
mounting a Hotchkiss anda Maxim. Fearful melon- 
fight between trucks on either side. Fourteen months 
Boer-potting hasn’t done much to improve their aim, 
as most of the melons come into our truck. Mercifully, 
attention of combatants distracted by minute picca- 
ninnies by side of line. Slaughter of the innocents. 
Sleep at Warrenton. Next day pass with a hurried 
nervousness through Kimberley, and down through 
the historic battle-grounds of the Modder, Graspan, 
and familiar Belmont. Beaufort West—charming 
town. Recherché dinner awaiting us at station. 
Beneficent Station-Commandant gives leave for 
dinner. Magnificent N.C.O. thinks otherwise. What 
business have troopers with appetites? Refreshment 
room built for the ‘‘ aristocracy.” The ‘aristocracy ” 
have our heartfelt sympathy, and we dine much better 
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in the town. Next day we reach Matjesfontein, a 
quaint little *‘town” of violent contrasts, consisting 
of a single row of toy-shop houses backed and fronted 
by high rugged kopjes. A train of New Yeomanry 
going north is in the station, and we inspect each 
other curiously. It is quite easy to tell the officers 
from the men, because the former wear stars on their 
shoulder-straps. This device is worth the attention 
of the authorities Afterwards the line begins to 
ascend, and we are climbing all the morning —a great 
change from the unvarying dead level of the “ Karoo,” 
and the flat monotony of the High Veldt spotted with 
bare rocky kopjes. These are mountains ; some have 
trees and some are crowned with snow, and the line 
goes winding, winding, winding, till its serpentine 
course culminates in a vast horse-shoe loop that almost 
makes it double back on itself; and we glide down 
the valley past the last giant outposts of the natural 
barrier formed by the Hex River mountains. Every 
bridge we pass has its guard and its little fortified 
redoubt, and as we journey from north to south and 
note the encampments at every little wayside station, 
and bear in mind the other great stretch of line from 
De Aar to Pretoria, we cease to wonder what has 
become of the great army locked up in South Africa, 
and smile as we remember that favourite expression 
of the arm-chair critic at home—‘ 250,000 men against 
a few Boer peasants.” Worcester lies just beyond— 
a town built in a wood—famous for its sauce of a 
political kind, and there we stay two nights, and on 
the third take train again for Cape Town. The 
“Tintagel Castle” lies at the quay, we recognise 
familiar faces with mingled feelings, and that night 


leave for home. 
SOME OL Ls 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS IN PROSE. 


“ Now then: stand to arms here!” 
tel whates = \VVnatsinarrer 

“ Are you going to stand to arms ?” 
SyNoem Goto blank |” 

“Allright. you'll be For Lt.” 


“T’ve had sausages for dinner.” 

“Sausages? Ah! I suppose the convoy has come. 
Did you have them boiled or fried ?” 

“Neither ; Had ’em cold, laddie.” 


————— 


Sup two.” 

aSiorus): 7 cele! 

Spit the note!” 

pehorus) “* Ohule’ 

“It’s simply pouring money over lVestmenster 
Bridge /” 


“Now then! The old frm! Walk up! Walk up! 
Rub-a-dub-dub! Oo says the lucky little di’mond ? 
Oo’s on the lucky ole’art? Di’monds and ’arts goin’ to 
win this time, gents! Up she comes! One spade, 
one crown, an’ one lucky ole mudook! Told. yer so, 
gents!” 7 


“What are these men doing ?”: 

“ Nothing, sir.” : : 

“NOTHING! Js that necessary ? Set them to 
build an ornamental rockery on the nearest kopje 


at once!” 
Iv, 
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EES ABE eae | 
AZIT-TUT-CHETH-THER-AUS-POR. 


(With apologies to “ Puncu,”) 


BCA ae. The Story of Har-Ald 

The Grinnur of dri-ghrins 

Wests Serre oh. ete oe assisted his cousin the monocled Jah-ghi. 
(Whose arms are an eye-glass and hand ordur-kom-ba) 


in leading his squadrons of gen-til-mun wast-ahs 
these peeped from their nests of voluminous ryah-pax 
pe te ay SN et AE pe garnished with nos-bhags, 
Pres, MOTI AT CS tLe) S , aeeene ees and heh-nets 
till each man resembled a jer-ni-mant-inkah 
. Gs ate (and ished vas they marched i arm eeeren Gee ee 
. many pounds-worth of in-dents 
. Then Har-Ald would grin like . 
. the dog in the skrip-jahs 
p atete sand TeMari), Wiest aes eee, 
5 S65 ig de BORD tod, ee oc quite unfit for service. 


. And in order to show his superior knowledge 

. of matters strat-e-jik and marching with ghi-ghiz 
. he would feed before water 

. and afterwards gal-ap 
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A ear so the po-niz were ravaged 

. with pains in the tum-mi 

. and numberless chah-jars expired with the kol-ik. 

mevery night in thewdat-nist. co... ac 

Rees es ersniitecdecne WOr-slyneses tas). 55. 

Pe ige tele « IVCeC OG eLT UAL Se Sales oth tate Sink ee Bee gece 
ty HO gts Pag ee theiair was polluted... ... 


and even those very superior Pur-suns 
. the men of the Kumpant 51 Hei-wei 
. all gentil-mun jokh-is or Cheh-surz 

BESTE C Di Za hwo. t,t ERI eh et ane 


. to mix with mere Pah-gitz 

eee or to fall off a ghi-ghi unless it were trotting 

5 CaS RAS eee Beers: made use of expressions 

. sometimes found in the mouths of 

. the leh-diz of Noo-khut 

71 A eo andssomeine their tury cried. (74%: 

. .. Owat-ta-beg-gah . . . (Some authorities say the word was 
not beg-gah) 

. and would even have stamped had 

+t pee their sit-ti-bred-tut-siz 

. been a shade less entangled in spurz unaccustomed 

ee sO. yOu May Cuess =, om: 

Tess: j« wasn’t much luv-lost. 

Me cenotialter MONS fog yin e eee 

. during which the good Har-Ald 

a eer a performed in a manner which 


ne eeiece be 6 Te eo) 6 @ 1 ‘oe eo @ 


. grinned himself off with a feh-shul kon-tor-shun 

. which appeared to the ‘Triipahs 

Ae art both fee-lyne and cheh-shir 

. and therefore exceedingly kar-akt-arriz-tik 

. and most of the Tripahs who watched his departure 
cs AE a ee ye danced kan-kans and aun-pypz 
met hitears Ol thalkariino ve... eu! 

. and cried Gaze your last on the..... old skar-kroo 
MON AeCrUsTa hae eens Went COUN. rear. 
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OO en he had an oph-ish-al appointment 
61. to stand by the Edkwa-tah-staff 

62. with his tongue out 

Osc while 2 ene aes audur-lik-larx 

64. moistened onph-elo-pzon-it. 

65. But alas for the fate of 


BO On 7 ot le el Ve, wee he 


OORT re ks oe Bal eee the gen-til-mun was-tahs 

OF sure Meat, their sins in the eyes of the gods so enormous. . 
68. and truly their punishment fearful 

69. . . . for when they foregathered 

(hoe os Ate ogee to travel Mar-mah-wadz 

71. and came to the ship-board with hearts unsuspecting 

Heston ee ee a. visage appeared a. mes. 


73. oer the edge of the bull-waks 

74. not even the tuft on the chin could disguise it 

75. (the tuft which is known to our cousins the Yan-kiz 
yO NGe Ae rere as the fruit of a leh-di of no great importance) 
si POs ea as A ea and someone cried 

78. o-mi-gaw-dwei-itz-Har-Ald. 

79. And all the four squadrons of gen-til-mun wast-ahs 
SO nee ae . swooned away on the dek 

oh STR ire Sere eee needa of the Tin-tag-elk-Ar-sel 
82. and their carcases fell with a smak simultaneous 

$2. reminiscent of ty puilz) thats. eae 

CA es eA come to the or-dah. 


We ask the indulgence of readers towards any 
shortcomings they may notice in this number. Some- 
how, the weather is not conducive to literary produc- 
tion: nor, for the matter of that, is the presentistags 
of the s.s: “intagel Gastlem 


The questions now agitating the ship do not come 
within the province of this paper, and we do not 
propose to say much about them. But—like all 
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SS 


questions—there is something to be said on both 
sides of all of them, and the majority are apparently 
incapable of seeing anything but their own side. 


Perhaps it might tend towards an improvement in 
this direction if the more violent of the disputants 
could imagine themselves placed in the position of 
the people they disagree with, after the fashion of 
Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Vice Versa.” A colonel and a trooper, 
for instance, if they were to change places for a day, 
might each learn something which could not be other- 
wise than edifying. 


With the question of space—or, rather, the allotment 
of space—on deck, we are very much in sympathy. 
With the troop-decks like furnaces, the passages— 
where wait the weary “orderlies "—like ovens, and 
the upper deck like a hot plate; when there is hardly 
a breath of wind; when the perspiration rains off one 
all the twenty-four hours, and one’s clothes are hardly 
to be detached from one’s body—then it is a little 
trying to men who have been accustomed, for over 
twelve months, to the space and freedom of the veldt, 
to be so cooped up as to have a difficulty in moving 
their limbs below, and to go up on deck only to have 
a difficulty in finding standing-room there. 


It is no exaggeration to say that in many places on 
deck it is impossible to stand with any comfort, and 
that those who are so fortunate as to find a place to 
sit down in are unable to move to stretch their legs. 
And it does not add to one’s enjoyment to see halt 
the large promenade-deck occupied by a few officers, 
and the other half practically untenanted. It is said, 
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we do not know with what truth, that that other half 
is not available, as it belongs to the second-class 
passengers—represented, we believe, by one adult 
and two children. 


We do not see any valid reason why those passengers 
could not be moved to the other side of the ship. It 
would surely be only stretching a very small point, 
and we presume they would not refuse to mix with 
the officers. | 


Some thought they had found a solution of the 
difficulty of the crush on the deck by slinging their 
hammocks overhead and lying there in peace and 
quiet, But no; that was not to be either. It had 
been laid down that hammocks were to be stowed 
at a certain hour, and stowed they must be. The 
result was that all hammocks found slung during 
morning parade were taken down and flung into the 
hold, together with the property of their owners which 
they contained, and much confusion and loss ensued. 


ae 


Conjugation of the poker-verb :— 

I deal, 

Thou “ante-est,” 

He bets, 

We “go away,” 

You “raise it,” 

They use language unbecoming in a Corps of 
Gentlemen. 


ea 
Some hard hitting was to be seen in the boxing 


competition this week. Horner, of D Squadron, 
especially, in the heavy-weights, gave a fine display 
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Ol science and clean, straight hitting, Ihe entries 
in this list were rather scanty, and some of the 
competitors failed to turn up. When pressed to go 
in they only murmured faintly ‘‘ I-khorner.” 


VERSE. 
POETIC PERSONALITIES. 


There once was a person called —-y-ns, 
Whose ‘‘ seat ” was all sixes and sevens ; 
When he rode at a jump 
His spherical rump 
Caused quite a furore in the heavens. 


There once was an R.M.S.-Witt, 

Who could ruminate more than a bit ; 
dilenjhed say. That's the fruits 
If the enemy shoots, 

Why—if wounded you're sure to be hit!” 


There existed a Staff N.C.O., Sir, 
Whose history seems full of woes, Sir ; 
He'was shunted by “ A,” 
“B” bid him Good-Day, 
And ‘“C” went and called him a Grocer. 


THE STORY OF THE IP ICCADILLY Herors—(continued). 


A week or so ’twas after this 
As in our lines we lay, 

Word came, “‘a picket’s sorely pressed : 
Send help without delay,” 


Two minutes saw us mounted, 
In three we got *‘ Fours right!” 
Then “Gallop!” and a cloud of dust 
Hid the whole troop from sight. 
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If of all troops’ wild gallops 
A record could be had ; 

That one, I know, was not least wild— 
You might have thought us mad. 


The dust did choke and blind us 
As on our course we sped ; 
So thick it was we couid not see 

A horse’s length ahead. 


A horse ahead has fallen, 
The file behind comes down ; 
And half the troop rides over them 
Before we clear the town. 


“Fours right! Extend!” the order is 
When we reach open “ veldt ” ; 
And still we gallop ever on 
As hard as we can pelt. 


The rattle now of rifle-shots 
Is heard not far away, 

And as we come in sight, the Boers 
A Maxim on us play. 


Then quickly we dismount and send 
Our horses to the rear, 

And coming to the firing-line 
Are welcomed with a cheer. 


The patrol of Victorians 
Two hours had bravely fought : 

They’d lost some men, and when we came 
Their rounds were getting short. 


From a rocky wooded kopje, 
Bare half a mile ahead, 

The Boers poured in a murderous fire, 
A very stream of lead. 


**Phut !” “ Whizz !” and “‘ Ping!” the bullets sang, 
A merry tripulet, 

As they struck earth, went sailing by, 
Or came with ricochet. 


GC: 


RS TPO ede wee AY 1B: 
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LONDON, JULY, 1901. 


TBC) Seber Cs a aN Loe 


(Extracted from the Diary of a Temporary Warrior.) 


London, March 16th, 1900.—A miserable drizzling 
day. We parade at Suffolk Street for the last time in 
the early hours of the morning, and march to Nine 
Elms Station. Plenty of people waiting outside, but 
they are not admitted. The authorities being deter- 
mined to avoid anything like a repetition of the scenes 
which occurred at the departure of the C.I.V. proceed 
to the other extreme. However, we get an enthusi- 
astic ‘‘send off” from a large crowd at Southampton. 
In the train going down we amuse ourselves by con- 
suming the ‘‘thirst-quenchers” and ‘“starvation- 
stoppers ’ provided by thoughtful relatives against the 
rigours of the veldt. 


SS.“ Tagus,” March 21st, 1900.—Quarters rather 
crowded. Ten at a small table, and ten hammocks 
immediately above. Conditions hardly improved by 
rather a rough ‘“ Bay.” Food indifferent, and a 
totally inadequate galley. But a good canteen--as 
long as it lasts. Not much to do but lie about and 
smoke and read, with occasional drills. 
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St. Vincent's, March 23rd, 1900.—Coaling opera- 
tions occupy the entire day, during which we have 
plenty of time to view the shore. We anchor in the 
Bay, close to the guard-ship, whose captain comes on 
board to inspect us, and naturally says he has never, 
in all his life, seen a cleaner ship, a finer body of men, 
or better discipline. St. Vincent’s is Portuguese ; we 
only possess a small coaling-shed, and he would be a 
rabid jingo indeed who should covet more. It has a 
picturesque bay, surrounded almost entirely by high 
hills with jagged, uneven crests, with a narrow mouth, 
in the centre of which a huge rock, crowned by a light- 
house, rises sheer up out of the sea. The whole 
island appears to be all ranges of hills and valleys, 
and extraordinarily destitute of vegetation of any kind 
but a low, hideous scrub by the sea-shore—all sand, 
rocks and boulders—a #harki island, and not refresh- 
ing to an eye filled with £Zarkz. Here and there isa 
green spot round a house, made by sticking palms 
into tubs, but nothing seems to grow naturally—not a 
tree anywhere. Only officers are allowed on shore, 
and it is not reported a valuable privilege. Coaling 
ends at last, and everyone looks black—except the 
marvellous ship’s officers in their white linen uniforms. 


They are said to change their uniforms every twenty 
minutes, 


SS. “ Lagus,” March 27th, 1900.—We cross the 
“line” about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, with the 
usual ceremony. With so many crossing for the first 
time every one can’t be ducked, but P.H. have a 
liberal share, the Sergeant-Major, very active with 
the hose, ostensibly for the sail-bath, but it soon gets 
directed against the men standing round and up in the 
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rigging. Presently someone brings up another hose 
from round the corner and takes the Sergeant-Major 
in the eye, to the huge delight of all. Then two more 
hoses, and soon there isn’t a dry soul on the ship. 
Even the officers on the bridge, who thought them- 
selves out of range, get it too, and we all go dripping 
down to “tea.” 


Cafe Town, April 5th, 1900.—We arrive in Table 
Bay on the 4th, but do not land until the following 
day, when we march some five miles under a broiling 
sun to Maitland Camp. A trooper’s life now begins 
in earnest, and some of us discover that things we had 
thought quite beyond our powers become quite possible 
under pressure. . It doesn’t sound easy to ‘‘ wash” a 
large and greasy camp-kettle with sand, but when 
Mater is scarce it. can be done. ~ Then there is a 
superstition at home that it is not possible to do any- 
thing much on an empty stomach. Even an ante- 
breakfast bathe requires a preliminary biscuit. Here 
one thinks nothing of doing four hours of solid work 
before breakfast on a Quarter- Master's fatigue. 
Many a fond mother’s heart would doubtless beat the 
faster could she see her darling staggering along in the 
dim light under a sack of oats or a bale of forage, and 
the girl he left behind him feel a pang at the sight 
of him clasping to his bosom a vast frozen carcase in 
the affectionate embrace she had thought exclusively 
reserved for her. 


Also the rainy season is on—or @ rainy season, for 
if it rains at any time in the year, someone will always 
be found to tell you it is the “‘rainy season’’—and people 
who have been accustomed to change their things 
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when they got wet would find their time pretty well 
occupied if their wardrobe was sufficiently large. Our 
overcoats too, though very warm, are not waterproof, 
and soak up the rain like blotting-paper. 


Maitland Camp, April 10th, 1900.—Our horses 
arrive — after forty-seven days at sea.. They are 
Australian “ walers,” somewhat given to bucking, and 
have mostly never been ridden before, or even shod. 
Episodes in the riding experiences of several budding 
‘‘horse-soldiers”” recall the remark of the Sergeant- 
Major in London, ‘‘ Ah! if that ‘ere ‘orse couldn't play 


cup-and-ball, where'd you be?” 


We sleep about fourteen in a tent, just a trifle close, 
but the nights are cold so we think it rather com/y. 
In fact we lie so close together that on the occasions 
when the funny man of the tent makes everyone laugh 
the result is apt to be an earthquake on a small scale 
and a shower of arms and accoutrements from the 
tent-pole. The sand and flies are a great nuisance; 
one spends the best part of one’s time shaking the 
former off one thing on to another, and picking the 
latter off one’s food and out of one’s mouth. 


Maitland Camp, May 6th, 1900.—We still linger on 
here, our mission in life appearing to be carting 
manure and fetching horses from Cape Town for 
other regiments. The latter pursuit does, however, 
contain an element of excitement, as all the animals 
display a marked aversion to yellow electric trams, and 
it is not the easiest thing in the world to restrain three 
or four restive quadrupeds at the end of one rope— 
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especially as they only have a rope noose in place of a 
head-stall. Hence our first casualties. The hospital 
arrangements in camp are not very magnificent 
either. The most interesting patient at one time was 
a “C” Squadron man who had had his toe cut off by 
a wagon. In consideration of this circumstance he 
was told in an unguarded moment that he might have 
“anything he fancied” in the way of diet. However, 
when he began to “fancy,” he was reminded that he 
must limit the flights of his imagination to an egg! 


Mounted drills take place every morning or afternoon. 
Some of the ground is very rough and full of holes, 
and a few find the task of restraining their bounding 
chargers with the left hand, with the rifle in the other, 
rather beyond them, One man will try to cling on to 
both and come an imperial cropper, while another 
will throw his rifle away—‘“ discard” is the word he 
uses when explaining afterwards. 


We get our camp moved to higher ground after 
numerous applications. It had been pitched on some 
old horse-lines, and was so damp that the oats of a 
former generation had begun to come up in great 
splendour and abundance round the tent-poles ! 


Stellenbosch, May 13th, 1900.—We left Maitland 
Camp at last, slept one night at Durban Road on the 
way, and are here for a little rifle practice. It was a 
pleasant march, but had its comic aspect. What with 
the huge cavalry-saddle, holsters, head-stall, as well as _ 
bridle, numnah and horse-blanket, fly-net, head-rope, 
hay-nets full of compressed hay, rifle-bucket, nose-bag 
with four feeds of corn, wallet with horse-shoes, mess- 
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tin, overcoat, rear-pack, picketing peg and rope, rifle, 
haversack, water-bottle, field-glasses, bandolier, belt 
and bayonet, revolver and ammunition-pouch, a 
trooper looks more like the Knight in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland” than a candidate for fighting the wily 
Boer. When we venture into a canter we sound like 
a hardware store broken loose. It was not to be 
expected that some 400 men, starting in this fashion, 
would arrive complete at their journey’s end.  Fortu- 
nately the regimental wagon and a Cape cart or two 
followed us, but when they were full up with the things . 
that had flown off, the rest had to be left to ornament 
the road-side. 


Our camp is pitched on the side of a hill, with a. 
huge chain of mountains in front, and Table Mountain 
still visible in our rear. The sunsets alone are worth 
coming 6,000 miles to see. The light spreads out 
over all the sky, even to the eastward, flooding it with 
a red glow, the lowest clouds verging on rosy pink. 
Glimpses of blue melting off into palest green show 
peeping in between, above are fleecy snow-white blobs 
of cotton wool, and Table Mountain, rising up sheer 
above, bathed in the same soft light, catches the last 
rays of the sun, and reflects them back on to the giant 
mountains in the west. 


Belmont, May 25th, 1900.—We came up here by 
train from Stellenbosch, through Wellington, Wor- 
cester, Matjesfontein, Beaufort West,, De Aar and 
Orange River—a pretty dull bit of country ; unending 
ranges of hills of varying size, the land between 
erowing nothing but low scrub heather-bushes, dotted 
about at distances of about a foot apart ; that and sand. 
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makes up the fascinating district, known as ‘“ The 
Karoo.” At De Aar we heard that Mafeking was 
relieved. As we were supposed to be part of a relief- 
column coming up from the south, we thought we 
were in for a good thing, and were probably the only 
Englishmen in the world who did not rejoice at the 
news ! 


We are encamped on the battlefield, which still 
shows traces of the fighting—bullets, cartridge cases, 
carcases of horses, and dead Boers still unburied, being 
fairly plentiful. One begins to realize now what a 
magnificent country this is for defensive purposes. 
The kopjes here are isolated, very steep, and flat on 
the top, which is covered with thousands of round 
boulders, so that in ten minutes a man could build 
himself a barricade impregnable to rifle-bullets ; and all 
along the top of some kopjes there is such a breastwork 
of these stones. And there is no question of flank- 
movements here ; the kopjes being isolated, each side 
is the front. 


On the Queen’s birthday we had a grand review 
and march past, and then gave three cheers in honour 
of the Queen. There was a spectator too-——a black one 
of five years. 


Schmidt's Drift, Griqualand West, June 5th, 1900. 
—We left Belmont on May 26th, and arrived here 
after an exciting week’s march, through country 
infested with rebels, crossing the Modder River twice, 
the Riet River and the Vaal, near which we are 
encamped about 40 miles west of Kimberley. No. 2 


Troop left earlier to escort a small convoy to 
M 
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Sir Charles Warren. When within five miles of his 
camp at Faber’s Puts, some wagons broke down, and 
half the troop remained behind, while the other half 
went on, and reached Warren just after his force had 
got there. What happened there is matterayga 
history. Four of No. 2 Troop of B Squadron P.H. 
were killed instantly, two died later, two were wounded, 
including the officer in charge, who lost an arm—eight 
casualties out of a total of twelve men. 


We “stand to arms” every morning, and always 
expect an attack at dawn, and there are patrols, and 
cossack-posts, and pickets, and guards, and no one 
gets any sleep—and nothing happens, probably for 
that reason. 


Schmidt's Drift, Griqualand West, June 29th, 1900. 
—We have been spending our time escorting convoys, 
chasing rebels and gathering them in from farm- 
houses, &c., and generally seeing the country. Anda 
poor country it is—all sand and _ prickly bushes. 
Water too is very scarce, and what there is of it is of 
a kind that a self-respecting mule would refuse to 
wash in. 


We possess a ‘regimental pet ’—a dog. He 
followed us right through one march, and has stayed 
with us since, and always goes out with a picket at 
night. We call him ‘‘ Nao,” because Nao is the 
name of an emergency ration. 


The cold here at night is very intense. A heavy 
dew is usually followed by frost, and articles of clothing © 
left out at night become frozen so hard by the morning 
that they can be lifted up stiffly by one corner. 
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Mafeking, July 23rd, 1900.—Mafeking! A few 
hundred houses, mostly tin or clay-built, stuck down in 
the middle of an undulating plain, no previous or 
natural defences of any kind, but a shallow river on the 
south; few signs of the siege—save a_ battered 
armoured train in the little station, shot-holes and 
shelters inside, and forts and trenches outside. But 
Menyeniticeresting all) the same.’ We came from 
Schmidt's Drift—having finished up the rebellion in 
Griqualand West—through Kimberley, not a lovely 
place—all mines, corrugated iron sheds, and the De 
Beers Company. ‘The country for the first part was 
dull—“ rolling veldt,” growing nothing but stunted 
bushes—but with plenty of interest of another kind, as 
there has been fighting all the way up the railway line. 
At Fourteen Streams the Boers blew up the bridge, 
and the line is laid down one bank, along the bed of 
the Vaal River, and up the other side. Afterwards 
the country gets less monotonous, plenty of long grass, 
trees dotted about, here and there ravines and water- 
courses — mostly dry. 


Ottoshoop, Lransvaal, August ist, 1900.—From 
Mafeking we marched to Lichtenberg, were joined by 
the Bushmen and a Battery of Artillery, and, with two 
companies of the Munster Fusiliers, who had been 
garrisoning the place, marched out under Lord Erroll, 
after burning the Government Stores to save them 
falling into the hands of the Boers. 


Zeerust, Lransvaal, August 8th, 1900.—We found 
Carrington here with about 700 men of the Rhodesian 
Pocimel Oree) ands.am battery of Artillery.» On the 
march from Ottoshoop we passed Botha’s Farm—a 


Marz 
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place which will always be associated in our minds 
with oranges. For oranges grew there in great 
profusion before we arrived. The next day but one 
we set out for Eland’s River, the first fight in which 
we were all more or less engaged, and one of the 
hottest fires we were under. After a vain effort to 
force a strong position we drew off for lunch, and then 
commenced a leisurely retreat, engaging the enemy the 
whole way back. In the case of many of us it was 
our “baptism of fire,” and a fairly complete baptism 
—‘ total immersion,” in fact—and possibly into some 
minds the problem intruded itself whether it was 
better to be a live Englishman or a dead hero. 


Next morning we found we had been surrounded 
during the night, but moved off as soon as we could 
get under way—P.H. forming the advance-guard— 
and soon became engaged, taking the ridges by 
rushes of half-sections, till the guns got into action and 
the Boers were driven off. We got back here, at last, 
in the small hours of the following day, after a record 
number of hours in the saddle. 


Ottoshoop, September ist, 1900.—We have been 
spending the last three weeks running up and down 
this part of the country, and, we earnestly hope, doing 
a great deal of good. One night we went out to 
relieve a picket of the Victorian Bushmen, and found 
ourselves in for a pretty hot thing, which helped us to 
realise the weight of metal it takes to kill a man, or 
even wound him. During this period, too, our rations 
for some time got down to a biscuit and a quarter per 
day, not very sumptuous living. 
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We also were visited by a tropical thunderstorm, 
which it is hopeless to attempt to describe. It came 
to us from Mafeking, where it did more damage than 
fae Boers ever accomplished in the siege. ©The 
lightning flashes were so vivid and frequent that one 
could have read a three-volume novel comfortably by 
them during the night. The hail-stones were as 
large as—well, we know how large they were! It 
also rained. Of course, we were flooded out in about 
ten minutes, the horses broke loose under the hail and 
thunder and rushed over us where we lay. Next 
morning dawn broke and saw saddles, arms, equip- 
ment and kit broken up and lying, for the most part, 
inches deep under the mud and water. At 5.30 a.m. 
two squadrons had to be saddled up and ready to 
start for Louw’s Farm. We did it, somehow, and 
had quite an enjoyable little “scrap,” in which a 
pom-pom rendered us very valuable assistance. 


Vrybure, Bechuanaland, September 14th, 1900.—We 
are encamped here for a few days, and form part of a 
mounted force which is to proceed shortly to the 
relief of Schweizer-Reneke. The heat is about 800 in 
the shade, which doesn’t exist anywhere about here, 
except at the bottom of a pond which a merciful 
Providence has provided within crawling distance, and 
in which we bathe as often as possible. 


A wash—an ‘altogether,” all-over wash—is a 
luxury most of us have not enjoyed for a longer time 
than we should care to mention, long enough to make it 
worth recording anyhow. 
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Before we left Ottoshoop to come south we took 
part in a big show, in which Methuen, Douglas, Erroll, 
and other generals were engaged. Our part, in 
Erroll’s Cavalry Brigade, consisted chiefly in galloping 
frantically about all day, from 4.30 in the morning till 
late in the afternoon, driving the Boers before us and 
filling up the gaps between the advancing columns. 


Schweizer-Reneke, Transvaal, September 27th, 1900. 
—This place is named after two Boer generals who 
perished in the great Dinga massacre; the Kaffirs call 
it Mamusa. Some of the Scots Fusiliers and Somerset 
Light Infantry had been besieged here for five 
weeks, until our column under General Settle relieved 
them after a tedious march from Vryburg. It is a 
large column, and subsequently received the name of 
Settle’s Imperial Circus, from the heterogeneous nature 
of its elements, and the manner in which it went 
touring about the country, mostly covering the same 
ground again and again. 


We had to burn a few farms on the way. One can't 
help feeling sorry for the women and children, but we 
all know it is the only way. It is only done in cases 
where stores of arms and ammunition are found, and 
the men are away fighting on commando after having 
taken the oath of neutrality, and it was quite time it 
was done, as they simply traded on our ridiculous 
policy of “leniency,” feeling certain their farms would 
be spared for the sake of the women and children, and 
despising us the while for our simplicity. The women, 
too, lie like troopers—or rather like anything ; it isa 
favourite amusement of their's to snipe at our men, 
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and, when we lose patience and visit them to make 
reprisals, to whine and try to beg off. One good lady 
remarked to us that she ‘‘still hoped to see the day 
when she would wade knee-deep in the blood of the 
Rooineks.” This was after reprisals, 


One day we made a surprise raid on a hot-bed of 
treachery on the Bloenhof Road. There had been 
about 300 of them the night before, but they got wind 
of our approach, and bolted before we got there. We 
took about a dozen prisoners, however, some wagons 
and cattle. [tis curious talking to the prisoners. They 
nearly all speak English. When we told them that 
Kruger was being detained, and would probably not 
return, and that we had over 16,000 prisoners of their's, 
they refused to believe a word of it. ‘‘O, we know you 
tell lies,” they said, ‘‘ we have heard from our generals 
that Pretoria has been re-taken, that we have captured 
Cape Town and cut off your army, and that the 
English are being driven back everywhere.” Nothing 
will convince them, and that is how the war is kept 
alive. 


Ottoshoop, October 20th, 1900.—Here we are, back 
in this detestable hole of filth, dust-storms, and 
blistering sun. Methuen and Erroll are here, also the 
Bushmen and other Colonials. We may leave at any 
time to go anywhere. The other day we went out 
with Methuen, acting in conjunction with Douglas, and 
had a good-sized fight not far from here. We shelled 
the Boers with guns and pom-poms, and Douglas 
blasted the landscape to pieces with lyddite, but 
without much apparent result. There are several 
BoOctseOn, a kopje close by, and they keep us 
fairly busy. 
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Buffels Hoek, October 26th, 1900.— We left 
Ottoshoop with Methuen, and on the 24th started at 
2 a.m.. On an’ expedition ito | rout Wipe nem gems 
hereabouts. We spent the whole day chasing them 
from ridge to ridge and kopje to kopje, and as 
only mounted troops and artillery were used, the pace 
was pretty hot. Finally we arrived at the top of a 
ridge overlooking a deep valley, at the bottom of 
which lay Kaffir’s Kraal, which gives the fight its 
name. The Boers were galloping down this valley for 
all they were worth, and Methuen gave P.H. and the 
Bushmen the order to charge, while the guns shelled 
them from the ridge. We could see them streaming 
down the valley as we tore after them on our side to 
cut them off. 


It was more like a fox-hunt than anything else, as 
we pelted along, ‘hell for leather,” stopping, now and 
then as we gained, to get off our horses and pot them 
across the valley, till our rifles got too hot to hold— 
then up again and on faster than ever. 


And all the time our three 15-pounders, from a high 
kopje over our heads, were shelling them, riding away, 
looking for all the world like little insects trying to 
escape from some big monster. Overhead the shell 
would go shrieking through the air, then burst with a 
puff of smoke near the ground; now and again over 
would go horse and man, perhaps just in the puff of 
smoke, perhaps a little way off, as the shrapnel spread ; 
sometimes they would gallop into the smoke before they 
could stop or pull to one side, and another little insect 
would be down; and all the time the other little 
insects would be galloping, galloping for their little 
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lives, and we, sitting on our horses half-way between 
the monster and the little insects, motionless, en- 
thralled, watching the sight, till someone found his 
voice, and we pulled ourselves together, and went 
thundering down at a long slanting angle to cut them 
off. Altogether quite one of our best days. 


Douglas, who was operating with us from Zeerust, 
was to have been at the end of the valley to cut them 
off. Unfortunately, he was late, and the greater 
number of them escaped. 


As it was, the foremost of us got up to them just as 
their wagons were trekking away. At that moment 
they opened on us with their marvellously quick-firing 
Mausers, and also turned on a pom-pom, which gave 
us a warm quarter of an hour, till reinforcements came 
up. We killed about twenty, and took about twenty 
prisoners and twelve wagons. 


JSacobsdal, November ist, 1900.—A rainy season 1s 
fairly on us now—four heavy thunderstorms the last 
four nights. At first we were fairly sorry for ourselves, 
getting soaked to the skin night after night. And it 
is certainly pretty poor fun, after being in the saddle 
Gimcaye irom an early hour, to ‘lie crouched and 
shivering under a waterproof sheet with one’s head 
under one’s saddle, till one falls asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, only to be roused up again at one or two 
in the morning to saddle up in the darkness and rain 
for another long day. However, one can get used to 
anything, and it’s astonishing to see how placidly the 
men lie sleeping in two or three inches of water. 
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Louw's Farm, December 6th, 1900.—We have been 
trekking about all over the Western Transvaal since 
we rejoined the 1st (Methuen’s) Division, and had 
several ‘“‘scraps,’ after which we went to Zeerust, 
meaning, I believe, to stop there for a bit and rest, but 
turned out again the same night, had another fight and 
then came on here. Our horses are a bit done up as 
we have had plenty of galloping jobs, so we shall 
probably rest for a time. 


Plenty of rain—the rainy season in this country is a 
very real thing. The thunderstorms are wonderful, 
and very impressive when they catch you on the open 
veldt. The whole sky becomes so overcast and dark, 
even at mid-day, that it is impossible to see a yard 
ahead, the wind a hurricane, and the lightning flashes 
literally continuous. The thunder, not muffled, as it 
usually seems at home, as if it couldn’t get itself out, 
but pealing and crashing in an extraordinary way. 
The horses stand it, as they stand fire, wonderfully 
well—though they often refuse to face the storm. 
One gets absolutely used to being wet. One is soaked 
to the skin (whatever one may have on) within five 
minutes, and after that becomes quite resigned, though 
the process of trickling is robbed of much of its charm 
by the water being so cold. 


We have just heard of De Wet and Steyn smashed 
up at Bothaville. Should knock a month or two off 
the war. And the ‘ Krupps” must be about finished 
up. Some of us out here think De Wet a rather over- 
rated person. Of course he’s a champion boiter and 
a first-rate nuisance, but he hardly does more than 
any well-mounted leader with an intimate knowledge 
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of the country might do in his own land. And to 
call a man a “ great general” (as people do at home), 
who bolts when the first shot is fired, is mani- 
festly absurd. 


Zeerust, Christmas Day, 1900.—And quite the 
hottest Christmas Day imaginable. A few of us 
came here last night, forming part of an escort to 
a large convoy, with 15-pounders and pom-poms. 
The war being over (vzde papers and despatches), 
the escort was of course for purely ornamental pur- 
Posccie Westully vexpectedea fight, asythere: are a 
thousand or two Boers in the neighbourhood. How- 
ever, though we galloped after those we saw, they 
mostly kept at a respectful distance, or got away 
before we could get our guns on to them. 


At last the authorities have learnt sufficient wisdom 
to make up columns of mounted troops. Since the 
Colonials and Yeomanry supplied sufficient mounted 
men for the business, the infantry should have been 
relegated to their natural duties in this country—that 
of guarding fixed posts and communications, and 
supplying garrisons for the various towns which it was 
determined to hold. 


Instead of this being the case, infantry have hitherto 
accompanied most of the working columns, including 
even some of those described as ‘“ flying.” When a 
large force has been in action the mounted troops have 
frequently done all the work, taking the ridges and 
kopjes, wherever possible, at a gallop, and when this 
was impracticable, owing to the nature of the ground, 
dismounting while the horse were brought round 
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to the further side, then mounting and chasing the 
enemy. Meanwhile the infantry would be toiling a 
mile or two in the rear, and eventually come in at the 
end of the day, weary and done up, till we really 
wondered why they had been brought out. To say 
this is not to disparage our magnificent infantry—no 
one who knew anything would do that—nor is it being 
unmindful of the splendid work they did in the early 
stages of the war when the Boers were holding strong 
defensive positions. But the character of the war has 
changed long since, and it is only just beginning to 
dawn upon the authorities that it is undesirable to 
send a dismounted soldier in pursuit of a horseman. 


Brother Boer’s favourite game is to stop ona ridge 
and fire at his advancing enemy till he gets too close, 
then to get on his horse and go off to the next ridge, 
masked by the one he has just left. If you came 
gallop after him and fluster him he has the more time 
for preparation in -his new position. It is because the 
sapient War Office understood this so thoroughly and 
intuitively from their position of vantage on “the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” that they sent their 


celebrated telegram declining mounted men. 


Ottoshoop, December 29th, 1900.—We have collected 
here again from various places—some from Louw’s 
Farm, some from Zeerust, and some from Methuen’s 
Column, which has been operating in the Lichtenberg 
district. We are enjoying the luxury of tents, which 
we have not had since we left Belmont, in May last, 
and a canteen (of sorts) which has been imported 
from Mafeking. 
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But we hear that Ottoshoop is to be evacuated, and 
we are to leave for Lichtenberg to-morrow, where we 
shall be for an indefinite period. 


One decided advantage which will follow on the 
evacuation of this place, is that the Boers will take 
possession of it when we leave, and will then be able 
to read the various proclamations posted up in 
conspicuous places. Our favourite method of circula- 
ting proclamations among the Boers is as follows :— 
We rush a town; the Boers gallop out at the far end 
as we enter; we place a strong cordon of pickets and 
outposts, as is only proper, all round the town, so 
that no one can get in. We then proceed to solemnly 
affix posters to the principal buildings, warning the 
Boers that if they don’t do so and so, and so and so, 
dire results will follow. 


Lichtenberg, New Years Day, t901.—Sketch of 
landscape in the immediate vicinity of Lichtenberg. 


January to June, to901.— De la Rey’s Farm, 
Lichtenberg. 
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Southanipton, June 16th, t901—to London.—We 
experience all the usual emotions of returned exiles at 
the first sight of their native land. Perhaps nothing 
moves us quite so deeply, as we steam up Southampton 
Water, as the green pastures and fertile lands of 
Hampshire, and the sight of ¢rees without prickles. 
We arrive at the quay late in the evening, amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of a patient crowd, who for some 
hours had awaited our coming. Excited relatives 
eagerly recognise their nearest and dearest in total 
strangers, and in the dusk point out to one another 
him they have come to meet, standing in the rigging, 
or leaning over the bulwarks—the real article probably 
being engaged in washing up the tea-things below 
decks— 


‘* Heediéss ‘of grammar, theyallcried, “THATS Hivieag 


We land on Monday morning early, take the 
train to Hounslow, march through the streets of that 
aristocratic neighbourhood accompanied by bands, and, 
after a sumptuous banquet, thoughtfully provided by 
the Committee, are dismissed to our homes. 


London, July, 1901.—Well, it really is over now! 
We've got our discharges, we’ve got paid (more or 
less), and we’ve got our medals. And in spite of the 
alluring invitations to join other corps at highly 
remunerative rates, with which we have _ been 
bombarded, and the many blandishments incidentally 
lavished on us therein, most of us will probably be 
content to rest on our laurels, and enjoy ourselves and 
have done with “Trooping ”—at least for a time. 
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But it would be interesting to know how many of 
us will return, of our own choice, to South Africa— 
that land which holds so many recollections, so many 
memories, some pleasant, some distinctly otherwise— 
that land of ‘‘rivers without water, flowers without 
scent, and birds without song’”—the hard, dust-covered, 
shadowless roads; the weary, sun-scorched, monotonous 
country ; the land often without verdure and without 
foliage ; the land that yet has so weird a beauty, so 
irresistible a fascination, the land to which men, know- 
ing that death waits for them in it, yet return with so 
mad an infatuation as her lovers went back across the 
myaters to)Circe. 
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